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Sermon I. 



' The love of Christ oonstraineth as."— 8 Cor, ?., 14. 



Beaeon like that of Lent, when the Charch 

V counsels her children, for the good of their 

ouls, to make a sustained effort at dtepest 

. .ince, and more effectual self-discipline ; when 

> suggests or prescribes definite means towards this 

such as fasting and abstinence, and more frequent 

)tion, in such measure as each of us can bear them, 

is not ignorant of the danger of formalism, into 

liich some minds might be betrayed, by these very 

tercises— not of course by the right use of them, for 

^Lich we have the example of our Blessed Lord and 

lis Apostles, and holy men of all ages — not, I say 

lien, by the right use of these means, but by their 

Iperversion — by looking to them as ends instead of 

Imeans — that is, by resting in them, instead of looking 

through and beyond them, up to God for the gift of 

a higher and more spiritual life. 

B 
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Our Lord Himself has caationed us forcibly on 
this yerj point. On the one hand, He did not say, 
Fast not at all, as the spurious religion of the world 
in the present day would have it — decrying by cant 
names and coarse ridicule, everything which is deep, 
and serious, and practical. To say. Do not use moral 
means towards a moral end, because some misuse it, 
would bo something like saying. Do not eat, because 
some are gluttonous — do not drink, because some are 
drunkards. Se did not say that. Bnt on the other 
hand. He did not forget the danger of ostentatious 
formalism, of which those times as well as ours had 
its plentiful examples — so He said, " When ye fast, 
be not as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance ; for 
they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto 
men to fast. Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine 
head, and wash thy fhce, that thou appear not unto 
men to fast), but unto thy Father which is in secret, 
and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly .'' There is not perhaps so much danger in 
our own time& of filing' into the literal fault of the 
hypocrites of those days, simply because the externals 
of religion amongst ourselves are singularly distasteful 
to die popular mind. The easiest and apparently 
surest way, of attractiing public favor just now, is to 
bid defiance to all ordinary forms, or established 



usages whatever— but still the Iratnan beait is the 
same as it always was; and mem may yet, under 
various disguises, he guilty of formalism ; «.^., one 
perhaps may be punctilious in a/ttendaooe at Church 
on the Lord's Day, and yet will not scruple to revel 
in every kind of se^if^indulgence throughout the week; 
another may exchange the grosser sins 'of the flesh 
only ^ the more subtle sins of the 6pirit'-**may 
restrain his appetite for material food, yet only thereby 
feed Me pride ; may frequent religions assemblies 
only to stir up strife, or indulge in censoriousness ; 
may give alms to parade his name in a subscnption 
list, i:>r be zealous in promoting chari>table (Ejects, 
without having a spark of charity in his character. 
And these faults may arise, not, observe, from any 
defectiveness in Churches, in fasting, in religious 
services, in charitabie assodaJnons, as means towards 
t^etr several ends, but simply from the deceitfulness 
of the human heart itself. To use an instrument 
adapted ibr a certain purpose, is, primA facte, the 
lik^ejiest way to effect that purpose, whatever it may 
be; but still by misapplying the instrument, the pur« 
pose may be defeated — and tins is true in moral and 
spiritual things, as well as in all others. 

Hence, doubdess it is not merely by a hap{^ acci- 
dent, but with the express design of guarding her 

children from this danger at this time, that the Church 
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immediately previous to the opening of Lent, when 
formal exercises are prescribed, teaches us all, in the 
Collect for Quinquagesima, to pray for that excellent 
gift of Charity, which none but the Holt Ghost can 
pour into our hearts, and without which, whosoever 
liveth is counted dead before Gob ; and with a view 
of impressing upon ourselves the same important 
lesson, I will ask you now to meditate with me upon 
the import of the text, in which the Apostle says, that 
'^ the love of Christ constraineth us ;" for in these 
brief words we learn indeed the one grand motive, 
which sanctifies every act of the Christian life— which 
can transform evil into good, bitterness into sweetness, 
sorrow into joy, enmity into peace — can give efficacy 
to every penitential exercise, and reality to the repent- 
ance which they should subserve — can inspire untiring 
energy to our obedience, by rendering each perform- 
ance of duty delightful— can elevate our character 
as it deepens our humility — and can preserve us un- 
fettering in the narrow way of holiness, because it 
infallibly leads us up to God, Whose service is perfect 
freedom. . 

There is something very remarkable, my brethren, 
in the Apostle's choice of the term ^^ constrain/' which 
is indeed a most accurate translation from the original 
Greek, (ruvix« — " The love of Christ constraineth 
us." By reference to the use of the same word in 



other passages,* as well as by the ordinary sense which 
we attach to the term constrain, we shall admit that it 
is strongly expressive of compulsion — thus, eg.y in 
8, Lake xxii. 63 : — The soldiers held Jebus, i.e, 
detained Him captive ; in 8. Jjuke viii. 45 — The 
multitude fretted Him by crowding upon Him ; in 
8. Luke xix. 43 — The enemies of Jerusalem by invests 
ing that city, should kee:p her in on every side ; and 
in 1 8am. xxiii. — Saul beseiged David in Keilah: 
all these four expressions are rendered in the original 
by the very -same word as is here translated ** con- 
strain/' And yet it would be inconsistent with other 
statements of the Scripture, concerning the responsi- 
bility and free-will of man, to interpret this word 
'^ constraineth,*' in the text, as though the love of 
Christ actually fettered or controlled our choice. 
No, brethren, it would be doing indignity to the grace 
of C/URiST, to maintain that it acted in any such 
arbitrary way upon the human will. However strong 
this constraining power of His love may be, it is 
evidently, by the context, in perfect harmony with our 
own reasoning faculties, and with the deliberate con- 
clusions of our own judgment — for the Apostle says, 
"The love of Christ constraineth us." Why? 
Because **n}e thus judge" that if One died for all 

• 8. Luka zxii. 63 ; via. 46; xix. 43 ; 1 Sam. xxiU. 8. 
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then were all dead ; and that He died for all^ that 
they which live shall not henceforth liye unto them- 
selves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose 
again/^ So, you see, the Apostle announoes this 
constraint to be the direct result of our own judgment, 
and the simple fact is, that he uses a word as strong 
as laogus^ could supply, to convey the idea, that if 
we only made a legitimate use of our own faculties of 
reason and conscience, we could not but choose to 
yield to the wonderfully persuasive influence of 
Christ's love. The arguments based upon it are 
irresistible to a correct thinker. The motives derivable 
from it are so forcible, as to be in fact constraining 
to an unsophisticated judgment or an unbiassed 
will. 

This truth will be still more borne out, if we con- 
sider precisely what it is which constraineth ufi. The 
text says, '* The love of Christ constraineth us ;" and 
the question arises— in which sense is the love of 
Chuist spoken of? Does it mean our love towards 
Christ, or Christ's love towards us ? I think there 
can be no doubt (though the mere words will bear 
either meaning,) that the latter one was chiefly in the 
Apostle s mind — 1st, because the context shows it, 
and 2ndly, because it makes the proposition in the 
text more incontestably and invariably true. I say 
emphatically, that the Apostle, in speaking of the 



love of Christ, means primarilv Christ's love to us, 
rather than ours to Him, For what proof does he 
cite of it in the words following? Why — an act of 
Christ^ 8y not an act of ouni — a gift of grace from Him, 
by which He purchased us for His own possession — 
the wiping ont of a debt, not by our payment, but by 
Sis — the cancelling of a sentence, by Him our surety, 
which was utterly beyond our powers of removal — by 
all which, He had established an unceasing claim to 
our perpetual gratitude. " The love of Chuist con- 
straineth us, because we thus judge, that if One died 
for all, then were aU dead ; and that He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him Who died for them and 
rose again." What does the Apostle mean by saying, 
that if one* died for all, then were all dead? He 
means this — ^^that as one man, the first Adam, brought 
sin and death upon us all by his disobedience, so one 
man, Christ, the second Adam, cancelled sin and 
death for us all by his obedience, dying in our stead. 
And this act of grace is brought to bear upon each of 
us Christians individually, by virtue of our regenera- 
tion, or mystical union with our Lord, whereby He 
is our federal head, and we are His several members ; 
and as the effect upon our natural body if the head 
were cut off, would be that the whole of it would 
perish in all its members— -so, in the spiritusd body. 
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when Christ our Lord died for mankind, Ood 
looked upon all as dying in Sim ; or, as our special 
business is with the covenant of grace, God looked 
upon all us, the members of the mystical body of His 
dear Son, as having suffered the allotted penalty of 
death in and with Him ; so that when the Head died, 
all we, the members, died also ; and this brings out 
fully what the Church means, when she teaches in the 
Catechism, that the inward spiritual grace of baptism 
is a death unto sin, as well as a new birth unto right* 
eousness. Now a grace is a gift, not an obligation — 
the obligation comes afterwards — springs out of the 
gift — therefore, if a person explains these words of 
^'a death unto sin/* as merely meaning, that the 
Christian is bound by the terms of the baptismal 
covenant not to commit sin ; he gives an insufficient 
explanation of the words, which is not warranted by 
the full Catholic teaching of the Church of England* 
No ; the grace or gift of a death unto sin — elicited by 
these words* '^ that if one died for all, then we are all 
dead," is plainly this — that God in virtue of our 
mystical union with His dear Son makes over to us a 
share in the redemption, purchased for a guilty world 
by the death of that Son. The original sinfulness or 
guilt of our nature, as well as the guilt of all repented 
transgressions, is cancelled by the penalty having 
been paid by our Head. So that as Christ died /or 
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gin, His members die unto sin — they are set free, as 
though they themselves had undergone the sentence. 
The ransom paid by the Head, spreads its effects to 
all the members, and out of this grace first given, 
arises not only the obligation, but also, blessed be 
God, the power to conquer sin afterwards. We die 
mystically to sin first through our sacramental union 
with a Crucified Redeemer, in order that we may 
die practically to it afterwards, by renouncing it in ail 
its branches, as it follows in the further words of the 
context : — " And tiiat He-died for all, -that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but 
unto Him, who died for them and rose again ;" which 
tallies also with what the same Apostle says in the 
Epistle to the Romans, ^ Know ye not, that as many 
of us were baptized into Christ were baptized into 
His death? therefore we are buried with Him by 
baptism into death : - our old man is crucified with 
Him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin: for he that is dead 
is freed from sin " — *' how then," he goes on to ask, 
^^ shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein? 
for in that Christ died, He died unto sin once; but 
in that He liveth, He liveth unto God : likewise reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
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obey it in the lusts thereof; neither yield ye your 
members as iostrumeats of unri^teousness unto sin, 
but yield yourselves unto God, as those that «ffe aliTe 
rom the dead, and your members as instruments of 
righteousness unto Goi>." 

Having now shown you, that the love of Christ 
in the text must be interpreted as of His love to us, 
rather than ours to Him, because the instance given 
of that love was His act not ours, I would confirm 
that view by observing— 2ndly ; that the constraining 
power of His love to us is much greater and more 
undeviating than that of ours to Him. Our love to 
Him is always more or less fluctuating. Sincere as 
it may be, it cannot but partake of the infirmity of our 
human nature. Even when eur wUl is sound 9ind firm, 
which is the best test of the reality of our love to Him, 
we are liable to depression in our feelings, from many 
causes beyond our own control — such, for example, as 
the severity of sickness or affliction : and again every 
fault we commit, relaxes in its measure our love to Him, 
until we have repented of it again. But there are 
none of these drawbacks in His love for us : it goes 
on and on, ever the same redeeming forbearing watchful 
love, through helpless infancy, and thoughtless youth, 
and care-worn manhood, and querulous old age — in 
life and death, and through eternity, His love never 
faileth. In spite of our indilFerence and forgetfulness. 
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nay more^ in spite of our presumptuous rans and 
deadly transgressions^ at the very time that vre are 
insulting Him^ or bringing scandal upon His Name, 
Me loves us still. It was not only during the days of 
His fleshy that He endured the contradiction of sinners 
against Himself. He is always doing so. We grieve 
Him by our perversenese — again and again we yex 
His Holy Spirit — but still Me loves us* And it is 
this long-suffering love, if anything, which wins us at 
last. We contrast it with what our iniquities deserve, 
and its unutterable tenderness staggers our self- will : 
it pierces us with acute shame, and melts our frozen 
affections, and turns the current of them towards 
itself, " being not overcome of evil, but overcoming 
evil with good." 

Thus, brethren, does " the love of Christ constrain 
us ;'' and if our own consciences tell us, how often it 
has borne with us, even while we lingered on the very 
verge of destruction, as the Angels laid hold upon 
the hand of Lot, to hasten him out of the doomed 
city, *^ the Lori> being merciful to him ;" how much 
more, think we, will it constrain us, when once we 
have been made willing in the day of His power ? If 
it shrink from '^ breaking the bruised reed, or from 
quenching the smokincr flax,'^ what can it not doy 
when its living fire has in part consumed our dross, 
and kindled the dying embers of our love into a cor- 
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responding flame? Then k it indeed that the Apostle's 
words are verified in their faUest practical sense — 
then, that '^ the love of Christ constraineth us." We 
begin to feel in ourselves this reality of the purpose 
for which He redeemed us — '^ ihat He died for all, 
that they which live should not thenceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again/' We look back into ourselves, and are fain to 
confess that from one plausible pretext or another, we 
have been keeping back some part of the price of our 
duty to Him — our allegiance has been but that of a 
divided} heart, and we resolve by degrees to give our* 
selves up to Him without reserve. And oh ! the 
blessed peace which follows that deliberate choice! 
What a multitude of perplexity is moved away from 
our path at once ! Whether towards Him, or towards 
others for His sake, we ask ourselves this simple 
question, ''Which is the most loving course?" and His 
love constrains us to take it. The farther we travel 
along the narrow path of a renewed life, the deeper 
do we see it indented with the foot-prints of our 
Incarnate Lord, Who has gone before us, that we 
might walk in His steps ; and He fulfils the promise 
of Hi& prophet^ where k is written, '^ Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying. This is the way, 
walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right hand, and 
when ye turn to the left." Perhaps, as we rise to 
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Boxne higher dates, untried before, we perform them 
awkwardly, not from ill intention, but from inexperi- 
ence ; but equally His love comes sweetly to us, even 
Bs a fond parent is wont to encourage the feeble 
attempts of a dutiful child at things with which it is 
not yet familiar His loye accepts the offering, not 
from its intrinsic worth, for merit it has none, but 
from the heartiness of its motive. Where His love 
fills the heart, there is no room for despondency. 

Be it that we are zealous for the welfare of our 
fellow-creatures, and that some of our efforts seem to 
fail, either through our own inability, or through their 
perverseness, we need not be dejected if our motive in 
His service were single. Those efforts are not really 
thrown away or futile, which were made for Him, 
We have but to consecrate them, by offering them as 
free-will oblations of our love in union with the great 
offering of Himself, which the Mediator is ever making 
in our behalf before the throne of grace, and then we 
may be content. We poor sinners may well afford to 
be patient with one another, when our Lord has been 
so patient with us. All we have to do is to range 
ourselves deliberately on His side — to give ourselves 
up, without reserve or hesitation, to His guidance — 
to be constrained by His love, and it shall be perfected 
in us in due time. It shall empower us to welcome 
whatever it pleases Him to send us, be it pleasure or 
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pain, &imply because it comes from Him Who loveth 
us, and because He has given us the cheering pro- 
mise, that all things — self-discipline, labours, trials, 
disappointments, infirmities, bodily or mental suffer- 
ings, temporal losses, domestic or social bereavements, 
all things shall work together for good to them that 
love Him/' 



Sermon It. 



^ Godly sorrow woiteth repontaaee tuito flalmtloB not to be 
repented of; but the •sorrow of the world worketh death.*^-^ 
2 Cor. vu., 10. 



Thb occasion of these words wasidniply this^S. Paul, 
in his first Epistle, had been constrained to reproTe 
•theOorinthian Church with faithful severity, for taking 
>part with the incestuous man, instead of excommuni- 
cating him from their society ; and this timely rebuke 
had been, under God's blessing, the means of pro- 
ducing in them a ggdly sorrow, together widi such an 
exercise of discipline towards the offender, as S. Paul 
suggested. When he found this to be the case, he 
told them in this Second Epistle, how it had pained 
him to grieve any of them, but that he rejoiced in 
seeing their grief operate so beneficially : this godly 
sorrow had answered the very end of his admonitions, 
and he was now ready to speak to them in the most 
loving terms of praise and encouragement Thus he 
says in the 9th verse — " Now I rejoice, mot that ye 
were made sorry j but that ye sorrowed to repentance; 
for ye were made sorry after a godly manner, that ye 
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might receire damage hj us in nothing ; for godly 
Borrow worketh repentance unto saWation not to be 
repented of, but the sorrow of the world worketh 
death/' 

In meditating upon these words, as we may appro* 
piately at the present season, let us notice the contrast 
which the Apostle draws between two opposite kinds 
of sorrow : — 1st, they differ in their object ; 2ndly, in 
their operation ; 3rdly, in their ultimate results. The 
object of one is God — the object of the other is this 
world-: the operation of the one is salutaiy — it 
** worketh repentance," — such genuine repentance, as 
is ^^ not to be repented of : the operation of the other 
is destructivei— it ^^ worketh death ;" from which we 
infer that it has nothing penitential about it. Once 
more, the ultimate result of the one is '* salvation ;" 
and that of the other, if we interpret the word death 
by its spiritual meaning, is perdition. 

May it please Gob to give us, my brethren, the 
power, not in intellect only, but in spirit and in truth, 
to appreciate the momentous difference between these 
two kinds of sorrow, which we will now go on to 
examine a little more in detail. 

It is clear that what constitutes godly sorrow, is the 
having God for its object. It sees Him, as He reveals 
Himself to us in His inspired Word — full of ineffable 
goodness, as well as infinite in power, and awful in 
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holiness, justice, and truth : it thinks of Him, indeed, 
as of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity, (because 
that in its own nature is simply hateful to Him,) 
but it is pierced with the deeper compunction at the 
farther reyelation, that God is grieved with man's 
perversities— not angry or indignant only, which 
might prompt to summary yengeance— but grieved. 
When His people of old rebelled against Him, the 
prophet Isaiah says, "they vexed His Holy Spirit;" 
and again, it is written to us Christians more espe- 
cially, as being members of His dear Son — " Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed to 
the day of redemption." Nothing surely but love 
could tlictate such language ; and so it is of the very 
essence of godly sorrow, that it should be affected 
with a strong sense of the love of God. What is it, 
brethren, which makes the Infinite One go on so long, 
patiently enduring the wrongs of His feeble yet rebel- 
lious creatures? According to the saying of the 
Psalmist, " God is a righteous judge, strong and patient 
and God is provoked every day ! " What is it that 
prompts Him to shed His common and providential 
blessings, such as life and physical health, even upon 
those who abuse them, and at the very time that they 
are doing so? What is it, I ask, which induces " the 
High and lofty One Who inhabiteth eternity,*' to put 
up with these reiterated insults from inferior beings so 
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entirely depencLeat Qpon Him ? Neihmg hut love ! 
and tki$ — more than wrath, or all denuBoifttiottB of 
punishment, is what ^ooaer or later braises "witii 
contrition the human heart that has got one spark of 
wholesome shame or honesty or good ifeeKng of WKf 
kind left in it. It is not merely a sense of having 
done wrongy of having outraged the instincts of one's 
own conscienne, but it is the further conviction^ that 
each and all of these oSences have been committed 
against a God Who hath so loved ue — that we have 
made such a base angrateful return for all Hb 
bounteous gifts of providence and grace — for all the 
outpourings of His love. It is this pre-eminently, 
which oonstitutiss godly sorrow* Take David^ e,g,^ as 
a type of such sorrow : he did not deny that he had 
transgressed his da ty towards his neighbour^ yet when 
Nathan put his sin in the matter of Uriah before his 
eyes, his first exclamation was, ''I have sinned eLgeanet 
the Lord;" and so in his peniten^al Psalm— referring 
to the same subject, he says — '^ Against Thee, I^iee 
ordyj have I sinned and done this evil in T<hy sight* 
Have mercy upon me, O GoD, after Thy great good«- 
ness : according to the multitude of Thy mercies do 
away mine offeBcea." 

Such then is godly sorrow in its essence. Now let 
us see it in its operation. It *^ worketh repentance, 
not to he repented of" — saving repentance — "repent- 
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ance unto salvation/' It is evident from these words, 
that if godly sorrow worketh repentance, it is itself a 
something short of repentance — it is a part — ^a pre- 
requisite — a meane towards that end ; but it is not 
repentance in the full sense of the term. We cannot 
have a better definition of repentance than what the 
Church Catechism gives us — '' repentance whereby 
we forsake mn " — combining this practical explanation 
with the strict etymological sense of the word, we 
may say that repentance is a change of mind inducing 
a change of conduct — godly sorrow then is the com- 
mencement, and the forsaking of the sin sorrowed 
over, is the development of this condition of soul — the 
one is as it were the firstfruits, and the other the fulness 
of the harvest following. Perhaps the best immediate 
test of godly sorrow is the eflPect which it has upon 
the will; and I would earnestly entreat you, my 
brethren, to put yourselves to this proof. Does your 
sorrow for sin make you choose to renounce entirely 
the sin for which you sorrow? — if so, it is actually 
effecting a change in ymir will ; and therefore you 
have practical grounds for hoping that is is godly 
sorrow, because it is working repentance in you. But 
oh ! be in earnest with yourselves in answering this 
question. For we all, and especially the young, 
require to be cautioned in this matter. There are sins, 
and one class of sins especially, (I mean sins of 
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sensuality,) which prodace after their coxnmissioii the 
most piercing compunction, especiallj when the con- 
science is yet young and tender; but many and many 
a soul is lost in final obduracy, because at the time^ it 
puts this sorrow in the place of repentance ; it knows 
by its own instinct, that the sorrow is real, and it 
thinks that that is enough — that to have felt the sorrow- 
is to have achieved the repentance; whereas the 
struggle with the corrupt will has yet to be begun — 
it mistakes a transient emotion, a mere passive impres- 
sion for the act of a renewed will, whereas it is not an 
act at all— just as people going to a concert of sacred 
music, foolishly talk of its making them **£ee\ so 
religious ;" or as others, having had their imagination 
wrought upon by reading some interesting work of 
fiction, erroneously suppose that such unfruitful senti- 
ment has done them good. Not so — but the very 
reverse: in proportion as feeling has been roused 
without being acted upon, it has been blunted, and 
therefore injured. But let the person who solaces 
himself with these ebullitions of sorrow, and substitutes 
them for practical repentance — let such an one, I say, 
mark what effect these impressions have upon the next 
recurrence of temptation, and the next, and the next, 
and the next — do they influence his mill? do they 
affect his choice of duty in opposition to self-indul- 
gence? — do they prompt him to say with growing 
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resolution to himself or others, " How shall I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God T' If so, the 
sorrow has not only been genuine, but it is also godly. 
If not, the devil has persuaded that poor deluded 
sinner to pervert GoB^s gracious purposes of amend- 
ment The wholesome impressions, which were meant 
to impel the will in a right direction, are rendered 
abortive — nay, worse : from their abuse they become 
instruments for luring that soul on to its own destruc- 
tioU) under the idea that they constituted repentance, 
whereas there has been as yet no real repentance at 
all, and so the evil goes on : the active habit of sinning 
grows stronger, as the passive impressions of sorrow 
grow weaker by repetition* I repeat then, that the 
conduct of the will, and the course of our actions, are 
the real test whether our sorrow is genuine or counter- 
feit, as a feature of repentance ; for the text warns us 
that tfiat sorrow only deserves the name of godly 
sorrow, which worketh '^ repentance not to be repented 
of/' It is in this sense doubtless of penitential or 
godly sorrow, that the Psalmist says encouragingly, 
** They that sow in tears shall reap in joy ; and he 
that goeth on his way weeping, and beareth forth 
good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him;" or again, that our Lord 
says — ** Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted/' 
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For when we look, Srdlj, to tbe ultimate remit of 
this godly sorrow, the Apostle tells us in the text that 
it ^'worketh repentance unto salvation;'' in other 
words, as God is its object, it brings us by His grace 
nearer and nearer to Him, until in the end. His love 
accomplishes its full purpose upon us, and He takes 
us to Himself. That I suppose is the ordinary and 
perfectly correct meaning which we attach to salvation. 
Jt is to be with God — not only to be saved from all 
further sin, and temptation, and death — but to be so 
saved, because taken up into union with Him through 
Christ, " in Whose presence is fulness of joy, and 
at Whose right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more/' In proportion as we feel God's nearness and 
love to us now, we may say with the cheerfulness of 
the holy Psalmist—" The Lord is my light and my 
salvation ; whom then shall I fear ? The Lord i» 
the strength of my life; of whom then shall I be 
afraid ? '' But how much more shall this feeling: of 
security be intensified, when we are actually taken up 
into heaven, to be with God for ever ! I'he one is 
salvation in prospect, the other is its final and eternal 
consummation. 

Surely, my brethren, if salvation in the full sense 
be the issue of genuine repentance, the Apostle may 
well say, " that it is not to be repented of." Who has 
ever realized what it is to have God for his reconciled 
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father in Chbist JsauSy (and no one ean do thk 
without repentance,) and yet would repent of tho 
means by which he had been brought back to Qo^, 
however distressing those might have been at the 
•time ? Such then is godhf sorron)^-*^ it workedi 
repentance not to be repented of/' because it is repent** 
ance ** unto salvation^'' Let us briefly contrast with 
it the sorrow of the world which worketh death. Th^ 
essence of this sorrow is^ that it is concerned exclu- 
sively with the things of this world — such things may 
be innocent, nay good, in themselves, but they become 
idols to us, when we fix our affections upon them, 
above, or apart from. Gob* Or again, the sorrow of 
the world is the grief of a man who repents as woridly 
men repent — who, in other words is more concerned 
for his misery, than for sin, the cause of it ; nay, who 
would perhaps even increase his crimes, to get rid of 
his troubles. / Now in either of these cases, it is true 
that the sorrow of the world worketh death ; for in 
itself, unless sanctified by the gi'ace of God, sorrow 
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is a dark and dreary thing : it was first sent into the 
world as a punishment for »in, and its natural bitter- 
ness is such as to be capable of utterly stunning its 
victims, and so depressing them, as to anfit them for 
their ordinary duties — to rob them of all their earthly 
comforts — to shatter their health, and to hasten their 
own dissolution. Thus the besetting fault of Jacob 
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was the intensity of his domestic affections — affections, 
remember, perfectly legitimate in themselyes, yet 
exclusively earthly in their object^ and snares when 
they became inordinate,) and his trials were all in the 
same direction— one blow following another, until at 
last, in the prospect of losing his youngest and favorite 
child, he cried out in his agony, '^ if mischief beMl 
him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye bring 
down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave." So 
among ourselves, we know it is no uncommon thing 
to hear of this person or that dying of a broken 
heart. 

But again, as I have shewn already, it is possible 
to have sorrow even for sin; and yet this may be 
merely the involuntary witness of our unrenewed 
nature to the holiness of God's law; for if it be 
unmixed with love — if it work no chastening effect 
upon the will — no improvement in the character, it is 
not godly penitential sorrow, but simply remorse — 
hopeless, hateful, desperate sorrow. Judas, e g,, was 
sorry, as well as S. Peter; but the latter repented, 
while the former committed suicide : and the death 
which this sorrow of the world worketh, is not the 
death of the body alone — it is put by the Apostle in 
opposition to salvation ; in other words, its result is 
perdition. 

Thus, brethren, have we traced, by the light of 
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Ooi>*8 Holy Word, the contrast of the two kinds of 
sorrow mentioned in the text: — Ist, in their objects ; 
2nd\jf in their operation ; drdly, in their final resalts. 
Now let not this instructive lesson be thrown away 
upon us at the present time. It is the loving design 
of our spiritual Mother, the Church, to make this 
penitential season of Lent instrumental in producing 
within her children a godly sorrow. She has her 
rules of discipline— such as fasting and abstinence, to 
mortify the deeds of the body ; and wishing, under 
God, to be imbued with her spirit, we ofier you more 
frequent offices of devotion, and a special course of 
systematic instruction here in this holy place. But 
remember, while these things may be great helps to 
our improvement, if rightly used, they must be 
breathed upon by the Spirit of grace, in order to be 
effectual to their several purposes. They are means 
to an end : do not contemn them on the one hand, as 
the way of the world is ; do not, on the other hand, 
rest in them, or in anything whatever, short of God ; 
but humbly offer up every service, every act of self- 
discipline, every pang of penitential sorrow, as so 
many free-will oblations of your love to Him, in union 
with the one mighty and ever acceptable sacrifice of 
His dear Son. Meditate much and prayerfully on' 
His Passion, as the great channel whereby the 
increased love of God may be poured into your own 
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hearts ; fbr in allusion to His Cross, He said^ ** If I 
be lifted up, I will draw all men unto Mb." 

In oonclusion, dear bretfaren, let your love to Him 
be also the measure of your alms to-day, for the 
rescue of some at least of His poor fallen children 
from a course of sin most deadly — of degradation most 
profbund — of wretchedness most extreme. 

In the year 1892, a House of Reftige for penitent 
women of a particnku* class, was established in this 
pansh, in connexion with the Church Penitentiary 
Association; and since that time it has been our annual 
custom to devote the offertory on Ash- Wednesday 
towards its maintenance. It is capable of receiving 
twelve inmates, and is eondueted, under my own 
constant superintendence, by three devoted Christian 
women, a mother and two ditughters, who give their 
whole time and services gratuitously to this work of 
mercy. For obvious reasons I do not wish to dwell 
much upon the subject here. It is a work which, in 
order to be successful, must be carried on in much 
quietness and retirement, and patient waiting upon 
God for His blessing. But He kcu blessed it, thanks 
be to His- Holy Name, fn no ordinary degree. I may 
briefly say, that the system on which it is conducted 
is in close accordance with that of the Church of 
England, both in doctrine and discipKne. It is a 
system based upon forbearing love and sympathy^ but 
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requiring aJt the same time ^itire obedience to all 
prescribed rules. The hearts of these poor outcasts 
are won by finding that some one still cares for their 
souls— that the holy and the pure of their own sex 
are ready to hold out a helping hand to them for 
Christ's dear love. That as He lifted up some 
crushed ones from the dust^ with the most forbearing 
gentleness, eaying, " Neither do I condemn thee ; go 
and sin no more :" thus turning their desptur, by the 
infusion of His love, into godly penitential sorrow $ 
so is it most salutary for these daughters of sin to be- 
taught in this most winning way, that purity, 
strengthened by faith and the love of God, is able 
and uot afraid to come in contact with their impurity, 
and not to be contaminated by it ; but on the contrary, 
to leaven them by degrees with its blessed principles 
of holy living ; and so we find by happy experience, 
which each suooeeding year confirms, that these 
cnreatures of self-will, untamed at first, and fierce, 
perhaps, occasionally, as the demoniac of old, are to 
be found after a time, under this healing treatment, 
sitting as it were '^ at the feet of Jesus, clothed and 
in their right mind," delighting, like Mary, to listen 
to His wcHrds ; and we know of many who have gone 
out again into the world, either to service, or restored 
to their friends, whose steadfastness of conduct gives 
practical £vidence of the reality of their conversion. 
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Help us then, dear brethren, to the utmost of your 
capacity, in maintaining this work of mercy. . For 
Christ's sake, Who did not refuse to help you in 
your lost estate, ^' Who loved you, and gave Himself 
for you," — for His sake help %ls with your sympathy, 
your prayers, and your abundant alms ! 

Above all, let men remember, that, but for the 
selfishness and incontinency of our sex, this miserable 
prevalence of moral and social evil would not exist. 
Let each one, therefore, who hears me, ask himself as 
in the very presence of the heart-searching God, 
whether he has not, while sinning in a deadly way 
himself, contributed in his measure to pollute and 
ruin the souls of others? — whether he has not tempted, 
as well as been tempted? ^whether he has not 
suggested evil, as well as been attracted by it? and 
then ask yourselves further, dear brethren, I beseech 
you, What have you done — what are you doing, to 
repent in sober solemn earnest of these, your trans- 
gressions? It is easy in the pride of youth and health 
to put off the day of reckoning — to content yourselves 
with transient emotions of self-reproach and half and 
half measures of so-called repentance — or even to 
throw contempt and suspicion on the teaching of those 
who, in the fulfilment of their awful duty, honestly 
set before you the means provided by God for your 
benefit, in the ministry of reconciliation. But wiser 
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far will it be for you to tiy and de, in simplicity and 
earnestness^ all that God urges you to do, for the 
recovery of your imperilled souls — " to judge yourr 
selves that ye be not judged of the Lord/' — to con- 
demn yourselves that ye be not condemned. Yea, 
even God gives you the privilege, while yet there is 
time in this your probation, to take vengeance upon 
yourselves by remedial and penitential acts of self- 
discipline — to share now with Him that attribute 
which is peculiarly His, that afterwards you may also 
be made partakers of His grace and mercy in Christ 
Jesus. And if you cannot quiet your own con- 
sciences, which will very likely be the case with 
reference to deadly sin— if you are utterly perplexed 
with the burden of your guilt and the thraldom under 
which you lie, then remember, the Church in tender 
commiseration enjoins you, *^ to go to some learned 
discreet minister of God's Word, and open your grief, 
that you may receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting of 
your conscience, and avoiding of all scruple and 
doubtfulness." 

But at this very moment, when you are invited to 
make an offering for the rescue of the victims of 
impurity, may not your oifering partake of a peni- 
tential character by its very abundance, and by the 
self-denial which you exercise to make it so ? Do 
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you not owe a compeBsatiojn, heavier than gold can 
purchase, for the wrongs which y>oa have done ? and 
if the great God sees 70a withholding even such scant 
measure as you can give, how can you ever expect to 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance, or to go on 
unto peifection? Remember the compensation of 
Zaccheus — ^* Lord, the half of my goods I give to 
the poor ; and if I have done any wrong to any man, 
I restore fourfold." Shall your repentance be less 
earnest than that of a publican ? Shall his example 
be cited now in vain, to appear to your condemnation 
at the day of judgment ? Nay, brethren, let it not be 
so ! But go ye and do likewise, and as ye hope for 
mercy yourlselves, be merciful now to the full extent 
of your power. 



Sermon III. 



''For behold this Belf-same things that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you." — 2 Cor, Tii., 1 !• 



We have seen already how in the vene previous to 
these words^ S. Pbul drew a contrast between genuine 
godly sorrow, and the sorrow of this world j saying 
of the former, that it ** worketh repentance unto salva- 
tion/' and therefore '' not to be repented of ;'^ mad of 
the latter^ that it only " worketh deatft." Now in the 
verse before us, the Apostle goes on to specify in 
detail the practical effects, which godly sorrow had 
actually produced upon the Corinthian Ghuroh, as the 
result, under Goo^s Blessing, of kis previous rebukes;, 
in other words, these were the several marks of Uiat 
'^ repentance not to be repented of,*^ which their sorrow 
had wrought in them* ** Fdp behold," he aays, *^ this' 
self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly sort," 
(or^ as die original' may be more rigidly and tersely- 
translated, ** behold this very grief of yours towards 
Ood,'') ''what careftilness it wivught in you ; yea, 
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what cleansing of yourselves ; yea, what indignation ; 
yea, what fear; yea, what vehement desire ; yea, what 
zeal ; yea, what revenge ; in all things ye have 
approved yourselves to he clear in this matter.*' 

Now good criticism undoubtedly prompts us to 
interpret these several words pHrruiriLy of the Corinth- 
ian Church's conduct, in the particular transaction to 
which S Paul is alluding, t «., to their penitential 
behaviour, consequent upon his reproofs in the matter 
of the incestuous man, and to their expulsion of that 
offender from all the spiritual privileges of Christian 
communion. But it would be unduly contracting the 
breadth of God's Holy Word, if we limited the 
meaning of the text to this special case alone. It were 
more reverent surely, as well as more instructive to 
our own souls, if we compared these several words . 
with other passages of Holy Scripture; and inter^ 
preted them by the analogy of faith ; in which case^ 
I think we shall find that they do form constituent 
parts of genuine repentance, or real conversion to 
God. 

Not to waste time with preliminaries, I propose, 
God willing, to bring each of those details success- 
ively before your notice, during the progress of this 
Lent ; and to-day we have to consider the first of die 
series — '* Carefulness.'' 

<< Behold this self-same thing that ye sorrowed after, 
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a' godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you !" The 
literal meaning of this word in the Greek is haste^^ 
{(ntov^)j as, e.g.^ *' The daughter of Herodias came iti 
straightway with haste unto the king ;'' or again, S. 
Luke i. 39, ^' Mary arose in those days, and went into 
the hill country with haste;*' hut the metaphorical 
sense in several other passages, is diligence as opposed 
to sloth — care or consideration, as opposed to thought- 
lessness— ;/br/var^7te«s or promptitude, as opp&sed to 
procrastination; e g , in Rom. xii. 8 and 11, ''Not 
«lothfui in business — ruling with diligence ;* and II eh. 
vi, 11, " We desire that every one of you do show 
the 0ame diligence unto the end :'' 2 Pet. i. 5, '' and 
giving all diligence^ add to your faith virtue;'* and 
again, ''Give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure." Then in the verse after the text, S. 
Paul speaks about his care for the Corinthians— t.^., 
his earnest consideration, or thoughtfulness ; and 
again viii. 16, he gives thanks to God, for putting 
the same earnest care for them into the heart of Titus; 
while in the 8th verse, he speaks of the forwardnessy 
or prompt beneficence of others, to stimulate the 
Corinthians in a matter of charity, in which they were 
dilatory. Enlarging then the sense of the word care- 
fithlfiss by reference to all these passages, in which the 
original word is the samCj is it too much to say, that 

t is a very essential feature in true repentance.^ and 
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therefore that the sorrow, <wiuch worketh it, majr 
indeed be called a godlj sorrow ? But let us consider 
these points a little more in detail. 

First, diligefice as opposed to sloth, Now the work 
of repentance is of such infinite moment, in reference 
to the salvation of the soul, that, if it is worth doing 
at aU, it is worth doing well — with aH our might — 
heartily f as to the Lord. Sloth in itself i^ a deadly 
sin — so how can a change of mind be effectual towards 
amendment, unless sloth be oast out by its opposite? 
In no one feature, indeed, docs godly sorrow stand 
more pointedly contrasted with worldly s<h:ik>w, than 
in this of earnestness or diligence. When we realize 
that OoD is the Sender of our sorrow, He prompts us 
to ask ourselves the causes, for which it is sent. He 
opens our eyes to the peril in which we have been 
previously content to slumber— to the sins which must 
be put away — to the duties which He enjoins towards 
Himself our neighbour, and ourselves, to the short 
time our probation lasts-^and the uncertainty of it 
besides, and so we cannot afford to stand any longer 
idle. When the scales are lifted off fi*om our eyes, we 
see that all other agencies around us are intensely in 
eame$t--Ood is in earnest, when He smites us with 
,our sorrow, to bring us back to Himself— when He 
bids us flee from the wrath to come, by denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts now, because the wages 
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of sin is death. Christ is in earnesti when He has 
not grudged to shed His life blood in our behalf. The 
world is in earnest with all its own absorbing interests 
— the devil is in earnest, with his endless wiles, his 
constant suggestion of evil thoughts, his cunning 
adaptation of temptation to our respective conditions* 
So it is time for tis surely to be in earnest also, and to 
look diligently lest we fall from the grace of God. 
Yes ! godly sorrow is an awakening thing ! — the 
keener it is, the more energetic it makes us ; whereas 
it is well known that mere worldly sorrow, being 
engrossed with the thoughts of self, indisposes people 
ibr exertion : they allow themselves in the indulgence 
of it, and even stimulate it with unnecessary adjuncts, 
as though they were afraid that they should not sorrow 
enough, and so their grief becomes morbid, and is 
made an excuse for the postponement of ordinary 
duties, because those duties seem more than ever 
irksome, from their interference with the indolence, or 
what may even be called the luxury^ of such sorrow. 
But godly sorrow rouses us to diligence, as David 
says in the 77th Psalm : " In the day of my trouble 
I sought the Lord. I remembered God, and was 
troubled : I communed with mine own heart, and my 
spirit made diligent search." And we have the same 
lesson from the 3rd chap, of Lamentations : " Where- 
fore doth a living man complain? a man for the 
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panishment of his sins? Let us search and tiy our 
ways, and turn again unto the Lord.** Godly sorrow^ 
in short, energetically attracts us to God— worldly 
sorrow repels us from Him. 

2. Now let us take the second feature of carefulness; 
i.e., consideration as opposed to thoughtlessness. It 
cannot be doubted, that by far the largest proportion 
of sin committed by the world, is occasioned by want 
of thought : it is only habitual, hardened sinners, who 
transgress with deliberate forethought: it requires a' 
very perverted conscience to be able to look sin calmly 
in the face without flinching from it. That is pre* 
eminently ^^ presumptuotis sin;** from which the 
Psalmist prays to be kept back, because it is ''the, 
great offence,** the most flagrant and direct rebellion, 
against the will of the Most High. But yet in truth: 
this is only the onward stage, which begins in thought* 
lessness. Men do not set out on the broad and easy 
road to destruction, by meaning to do wrong — they 
Just float along the surface of the downward currentj; 
without any fixed principles — they have warm impuU 
sive feelings, perhaps, and they rely on them, as if 
they were principles — they are conscious of being opea 
to many good impressions, but they render theost 
nugatory, because they are content with having felt 
them, without having acted upon them : they follow 
the bent of their own inclinations— are fascinated by. 
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the speciousnefis of temptation— see no hann in this 
or that form of self-indulgence— go as near to sin as 
they dare^ without exactly allowing to themselves that 
it is sin^ until they come into actual contact with it-« 
then they find it too strong for them, and yield to it* 
Then after that their conscience pricks them, and for the 
moment they are sorry, but by and by, they look with 
complacency upon that evanescent sorrow, and reckon 
it as if it had been repentance, and they imagine they 
have put away their sin, whereas they have simply 
forgotten it, and the next temptation finds them, if 
not as unthinking, at least as unprepared in will for 
mating it, as they were before; and all this growing 
evil which sears a man's conscience at the last, 
originates in want of thought — so that it has been 
forcibly said, that sinners at first do not think — then 
they Tvill not think — and at last they cannot think. 
Hence, one of the first steps in our real conversion 
to God, is the removal of this careless want of thought 
He begins to turn us back to Him, by turning us back 
upon ourselves. So the Psalmist, speaking with the 
experience of a penitent, says — '^ I thought upon my 
ways, and turned my feet unto Thy testimonies.'' 
Before that, he had not thought upon them; but when 
the grace of God shone in upon his heart with the 
light of a sunbeam, then he saw many a fiiult which 
he had never noticed before, and this prompted him 
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the more to search them all out— by an effoxt of 
memory to recall his past ways, and to calculate what 
effect they had had upon his present condition and 
chajracter, and how they might be amended, and how 
God's anger might be appeased for them. So the 
immediate effect of Dai^id's thinking upon his owa 
ways> was, that he turned his feet unto God's testi- 
monies. ^' He made haste, and prolonged not the 
time to keep God's commandment^.'' 

This then, my brethren, must be the result with ua 
also, if '' godly sorrow " is to work in us '* careful- 
ness.'' We must be earnest and unsparing in the 
great work of self-examination, probing down to wxt 
secret thoughts and inmost motives, as well a» taking 
cognizance of other acts which are easier known from 
their lying more on the surface of our lives; for how 
<!an we be forgiven our sins, unless we repent of them? 
-or how repent, unless we know them? or how know 
them, unless we carefully consider about them? One 
ordinary aggravation of a spendthrift's extravagance 
is,, that he utterly neglects to keep any account of his 
income and expenditure— having no wholesome check 
of this sort upon himself, he runs blindly on, as long. 
9» he can obtain credit, without having a notion how 
deeply he is involved in debt, until at last being com* 
polled to some reckoning, he is utterly dismayed at 
the extent of his responsibilities. Now there is no 
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spendthrift so reckless as he wha tampers with what 
ezeeeds every thing else in value — ue., his souL As 
it is worth more to him than all the world besides, so 
urill he be reqoired at last to give a stricter account of it 
than of every otibier possession $ and we cannot prepare 
for this final judgment, or arrive at any accurate know* 
ledge of our own spiritual condition, except by the 
hatutnal practice of r^id self-examination. There can 
be no real repentance without it : for what do we mean 
by a '' searching repentance/' except it be that which 
results from thia searching into our own consciences? 
By tlus process alone can we arrive at any adequate 
notion of the number of omr offences, which is a great 
aggravation of their heinousness ; while on the other 
hand, the frequen<7 of self'-examinatioa will prove the 
great and only safeguard against any lengthened 
departure from the way of righteousness. For there 
is always in every, matter of duty some point, where 
the ctiveigence between right and wrong is very slight. 
If then we inadvertently tm*n into the wrong road, a 
speedy detection of our error renders it the more easy^ 
by GoBfs help, to retrace our steps ; whereas by 
unchecked progress, the divergence is ever growing 
greater — from holding small &ult8 of no account, 
sinners go on to great ones, and '^ fall by little and 
little/' till the downward path terminates at last in hell^ 
as the upward one would have led them to heaven. 
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3. We have now to consider the third characterigti<;* 
of carefuInesBy and that is promptitude^ as opposed to 
procrastination. This indeed is nearest to the primary 
natural sense of the word in the original language^^ 
haste I and David unites this very closely with that 
other feature of repentance which we have just been 
considering, for after saying, " I thought on my ways, 
and turned my feet unto Thy testimonies/' he adds 
directly, *^ I made haste, and delayed not to keep Thy 
commandments." How indeed can we delay, if n^e 
are once in earnest about repentance? If one of UB 
were walking along some tremendous precipice, and 
w^e found ourselves suddenly on its very brink, so that 
another step would carry us beyond our footing, and 
hurl us down to inevitable destruction, should we not 
haste to turn away to a position of greater safety?^*-:- 
and how then can we delay to repent, when impeoi-k 
tence brings us to the verge of the bottomless pit? Or 
again, if our house was on fire, should we not matie 
haste to escape from it, and be thankfal to have saved 
our life, whatever might happen to our property? and 
shall we not make equal haste to escape from the fiite 
of hell, if we believe in it, as the final punishment of 
the reprobate? — to use the words of the prophet, 
** Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fir€^? 
who shall dwell with everlasting burnings?" But if 
fear alone would impel us to act with promptitude> 
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much jnore is there an earnest haste about penitential 
love, -which will brook of no delay. Even in the 
prospect and choice of punishment, the Psalmbt could 
pray*— '^ Let me fall now into the hands of the Lord, 
for His mercies are great ; and let me not fall into 
the hands of man.'' His instinct told him that God's 
loye would outlive His chastisements : and so with the 
repentant Prodigal in the parable — he felt he had no 
claim upon his father's sympathy ; but yet he would 
go back to him without further delay :— '^ I will arise, 
and will go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I hq^ve sinned against heaven, and in thy 
sight, and am no moi-e worthy to be called thy son." 
And the action followed close upon the resolve : ^' He 
arose, and went to his father," whose compassionate 
reception of him is a lively type of God's fatherly love 
for the penitent. ** When he was yet a great way off^ 
his father met him, and had compassion, and fell on 
Mb neck and kissed him." Such, brethren, is ever the 
result of a soul's unconditional surrender of itself to 
God ; and we have herein the strongest encourage- 
ment for promptitude in our repentance. Thus S. 
Paul, on his conversion, had no other thought than 
at once to do the will of Him, Whom, till then, he 
had been ignorantly resisting : — '^ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me do?" And the converts at Pentecost 
were of the same ready mind. '^ Men and brethren^ 
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what shall we do?" — and the same day there were 
added onto *^ them aboat three thousand souls/' So, 
likewise, was the jailer at PhiKppi— " Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved? and thej spake unto him the word 
of the Lord, and to all that were in his house ; and 
he took them the same hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes; and he was baptized, he and all his, 
straightway/' 

We have now seen, by the various renderings of the 
word " carefulness" in our English version, how, as a 
eharacteristic of penitential sorrow, it may imply 
Migence as opposed to sloth — eonsidtraium as opposed 
to thoughtfulness— jvrompftfu^fe as opposed to pro* 
crastination. Pray then, and strive, brethren, that 
this carefulness may be wrought in you. Set before 
you each morning steadily the duties and probable 
trials of the day ^ in what you are apt to fall short, 
and how you can amend your ways. Form an earnest 
purpose at your morning devotions to love God, and, 
through Christ, to please Him in all you do. Let 
&e result of your thinking upon your ways be, that 
you ^ make haste and delay not to keep His eom- 
mandments." At night before you go to rest, again 
zeroise carefulness, by calling yourselves to a deteiled 
account of the mode in which you have passed 4he 
day«^the use you have made of the time and talents 
committed to your charge. Make prompt, as well as 
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special acknowledgment of your faalts unto the Lord* 
Let not sin remain in you unnoticed or unconfessed* 
If you do, it will corrode your conscience, and eat 
into your inner life like a canker. Put not off the 
work of repentance to *^ a more convenient season," 
because that will never come. We have all a great 
work to do, and but a limited time to do it in—- how 
short the life of each may be, not one of us can teU ; 
but this only we know for certain, that^' death cometh| 
and after that the judgment," and then, eternity ! to 
develop the fruits of our time of probation here. Let 
us then be diligent — let us pray God " to draw us 
that we may run after Him:"— "let us lay aside 
every weight and the sin that doth so easily beset us, 
and run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith." With many of us the day of life is already 
closing in — "the night cometh when no man can 
work. To-day then if ye will hear God's voice, 
harden not your hearts." He is ready to hear you in 
an acceptable time — in a time when He may be found, 
but He gives you no time beyond the present:— 
" behold now is the accepted time — behold mm is the 
day of salvation." 



Sermon IV. 



" For behold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godi J sort, what carefalness it wrought in yon, yea, what a^sarinff 
^yMtrMtoe#."— SI Cur. vil., 11, 



We proceed to-day to inrestigate the next characteristic 
of that godly sorrow, which, by S. Paul's account, 
wrought " repentance not to be repented of among 
the Christians of Corinth — •' Yea, what clearing of 
yourselves ! ** and I propose, as on a former occasion, 
to show how that expression applied especially to the 
case, before I venture to apply it to our own — that so 
we may guard against the error and irreverence of 
adopting any general mode of interpretation of Holy 
Scripture which might not really fall in with the 
occasion on which the words were originally spoken 
or written. 

The Greek word here rendered " cleansing of your- 
selves,*' is avoKof^ia — from the mere sound of which', 
any of you can infer that our English word apology is 
directly derived: it signifies literally a speech in 
defence of some charge brought against us; and I 
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will quote to jou a few passages in the New Testa* 
ment, where the yerj same word is used in the original, 
diough slightly altered in our translation. Thus in 
t^hil. i. 17, S. Paul speaks of being ** set for the 
defence of the Gospel/' and in Acts xzii. 1, he says^ 
''Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence^ 
which I make now unto you.'' It is here used in its 
proper forensic sense, as it is also in the following 
words of Festus to Agrippa, in reference to S. Paul, 
in the xxy* chap. 16 verse :— '* To whom I answered, 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accused have the 
accusers face to face, and have licence to ansiver for 
himself concerning the crime laid against him." In 
1 Cor. iz. 3, ** Mine anewer to them that do examine 
me, is this ;" and again, 2 Tim. iv. 16, ''At my first 
amwer no man stood with me ;" and 1 Pet. iii. 15, 
''Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you." 

Now a defence or answer for the clearing of oneseli^ 
may be made under two very di£ferent circumstances 
— when one is innocent, or when one is guilty of the 
charge from which there is a desire to be cleared. 
Under the firat supposition, the clearing of oneself 
would naturally be by the express denial of the charge; 
while on the other hand, in the event of being guilty, 
truth ought to constrain us to make a candid admission 
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(0f the charrre. That is the bedt thins we can 'do 
under the circumstances. If we cannot clear oorselveB 
of blame for the fault imputed to us^ we at least oleair 
our own consciences by avoiding ^subterfuges and vain 
excuses ; we dispose our judges to take a more leniei^ 
view of our case, than they would, if we were dis- 
ingenuous in our statement of it. How then was it^ 
in this instance, with the members of the Corinthian 
Charch? Had they been innocent, or had they been 
guilty of the matter for which the Apoad;le had at first 
rebuked them? Plainly they had been guilty— th^ 
had deserved his rebukes. In what then consisted this 
clearing of themselves? Was it in denials? in escnses? 
in self-justification? No! it was in self-accusation^-^ 
in the honest admission of their iault, and in putting 
away the evil acknowledged. This then gives us the 
soundest interpretation of the term ^^ clearing of youiv* 
selves," in the text, and it comes as closely as possible 
to our ordinary use of the word " apology," by which 
we understand, not the excuse, but the admission of a 
fault, and an appeal for forgiveness of it to the gencK 
rosity of the opposite party ; and let us contemplate 
the difference of temper evinced by one or the other of 
these two courses. 

Excuses are closely allied to evasions, and are tokens 
of an impenitent mind. Thus Adam, upon his fall, 
tried to throw the blame of his fault upon his wife. 
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instead of meekly bearing it himself: sin made a 
coward of him. " The woman, whom Thou gavest 
to be with me, she gaye me of the tree, and I did 
eat ;'' and the woman was not slow in her turn to 
make a similar excuse : — " The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat/* Then look at guilty Cain's evasion, 
on the question from God — " Where is thy brother 
Abel?" He said, " I know not : am I my brother's 
keeper?" It was the same with Saul, the first king 
of Israel, in outstepping his office, and encroaching 
apon the priesthood by offering sacrifice, instead of 
waiting for the arrival of Samuel, and in detaining 
for spoil the goods of the Amalekites, which Gob had 
ordered him to destroy. First he was unscrupulous, 
then he was disingenuous: — ^Because thou camest 
not within the days appointed, and the Philistines 
gathered themselves together ; therefore, said I, the 
Philistines will come down now upon me to Gilgal, 
and I have not made supplication to the Lord: I 
forced myself therefore, and offered a burnt offerfng." 
And in the matter of Agag, it was worse still ; it was 
a "clearing of himself in a thorough worldly fashion 
— the assumption that he had done right, until he was 
convicted by the prophet of doing wi-ong; and even 
then, an attempt at self-justification : — " Blessed be 
thou of the Lord," was his first hypocritical greeting 
lof Samuel, ^^ I have perfoinned the commandment of 
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the Lord;" and Samuel said, '' What meaneth then 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears? and the lowing 
of the oxen which I hear?" and Saul said, ''They 
have brought them from the Amalekites: for the 
people (not he, observe, but the peopk,) spared the 
best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto 
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the Lord thy God : and the rest we have utterly 
destroyed/' And when Samuel appealed to his con- 
science once more, reminding him of God's strict 
command, and trying to bring him to an acknowledge^ 
ment of his fault by asking a second time, ** Where- 
fore then didst thou not obey the voice of the Lord, 
but didst fly upon the spoil, and didst evil in the sight 
of the Lord?" Saul still answered doggedly — *' Yea, 
I have obeyed the voice of the Lord ; but the people 
took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the 
things which should have been utterly destroyed, to 
sacrifice unto the Lord thy God in Gilgal." Nor 
was it till after SamueFs stern sentence of God's 
rejecting him from being king, that Saul made any 
real admission of his fault, and of the cowardly motive 
.by which he had been prompted. '' I have sinned ; 
for I have transgressed the commandment of the Lord 
and thy words, because I feared the people.** 

Such, my brethren, are specimens of the vain 
attempts of impenitent sinners to '' clear themselves " 
by mere excuses and prevarications. Now contrast 
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with this the unreserved admission of David, on two 
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occaflioDS of his transgression — Ist, in the matter of 
Uriah j 2nd\y, in the numbering of the people :— " I 
haye sinned against the Lord/' he said straightway ; 
^nd again^ in the second instance-*" I have sinned 
greatlj in that I have done : and now, I beseech Thee, 

Lord, take away the iniquity of Thy servant, for 

1 have done very foolishly.'* And what was the 
immediate consequence of this confession? TbeLoRj) 
accepted it. Nathan was commissioned to say unto 
David — " The Lord also hath put away thy sin : thou 
shalt not die." This, doubtless, gave occasion to that 
inspired outburst in the xxxii. Psalm : " Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile. I 
jftcknowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine iniquity 
have I not hid. I said, I will confess my transgres- 
Mons unto the Lord, and Thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin." Similar to this, too, was the admission 
and the acceptance of the penitent thief upon the 
cross: ''Dost not thou fear God,** he siud to his 
railing companion, '' seeing thou art in the same con* 
demnation? and we indeed justly : for we receive the 
due reward of our deeds; but this man hath done 
nothing amiss :*' then he said unto Jesus, '' Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom ; 
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knd Jesus said unto him, Yerily I say unto thee, 
to-day shalt thou be with Me in paradise/' 

Such, dear brethren, is the only clearing of our* 
Meh)es which is compatible with the previous commis- 
sion of faults. It consists, you see, not in excuses or 
palliations of our offence, but in the full unreserved 
admission of it. If we have been guilty, we must 
flead guilty, before we can hope for pardon~we must 
acknowledge our transgression, before it can be put 
away — we must submit ourselves implicitly to God's 
justice, before we can dare to appeal to Him for mercy; 
and in this way must the godly sorrow of penitence 
work in us a " clearing of ourselves." Do we this, 
and the same measure of grace which David and the 
penitent thief experienced, is meted unto us in the 
Gospel ; for says the Apostle in the xi. chap, of his 
Ist Epistle to the Corinthians -''if we nrottU judge 
ourselves, we should not be judged." This certainly 
was the clearing of themselves which the sorrow of the 
Corinthians wrought in them ; for in his 1st Epistle, 
8. Paul charged them with being puffed up, and not 
duly ashamed of the scandalous sin perpetrated by 
one of their own community: and he enjoined them 
^* to pat away from among them that wicked person/' 
** with such an one not to keep company ; no, not to 
«at." So then the clearing of themselves was, in that 
they submitted to this censure, and acted according to 
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ibid ifijanolioii. They cleared the ApcMsitle of any 
imputation of over strictness^ by doing ivhat he bid 
them^they cleared themselyes of over laxity by 
enforcing a godly discipline among themselves; so 
that now, at the writing of this 2nd Epistle, when 
aboat a year had elapsed since the apostoUcaJ sentence 
had been carried into effect, and the discipline appeared 
to have had a satisfactory result, ive find S. Paul 
soliciting the restoration of the penitent offender—? 
asking the Corinthians to remit any further punish* 
ment, and telling them, '' that he had already forgiven 
him in the person of Christ.'^ 

But why should I dwell any longer on the example 
of others? It surely needs no multiplied instances or 
laboured arguments to prove, that the lowly admission 
of our iaults must ever be an essential element in 
thorough repentance, and that there is the strongest 
possible contrast between a temper of self-defence and 
of self-accusation. And yet there is no defect Oi 
character perhaps more widely spread than this ten-* 
dency to excuse ourselves : it is not confined to hypo*^ 
orites or to mere hardened offenders, but it applies to 
many a person who is aiming at a moral and blameless 
life, and whose very freedom from grosser sins gene- 
rates a spirit which in the world would be called 
scrupulous honor, but in religion is self-righteousness. 
Their estimate of themselves is often regulated more 
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by what others may think of them, than bj what they 
themselves know they are. They are more sensitiye 
of blame ttom without than from within — puncdlious, 
rather thon conscientious. They have little of that 
moral courage which enabled the Apostle to say— 
** With me it is a very small thing that I should be 
judged of youy or of man's judgment ; for He that 
judgeth me is the Lord/' They shrink from the 
specialities of rigid self-examination, and consequently 
have very dull perceptions of their real spiritual con* 
dition : before a trial they have no misgivings as to 
how they will meet it; and after they have failed 
under it, they are quick at finding reasons why more 
allowance should be made for them, than they would 
have made for others. This is because their own 
inward eye is short of sight ; and it has been well 
observed* of such, that they fall into a spirit of 
security which is a spirit of self-defence — their con- 
fessions are close, vague, and qualified : they feel no 
need to confess to any but God alone : they think that 
it is well perhaps for greater sinners to use special 
humiliation and special helps ; but they conceive that 
they can well enough do without help — can quiet their 
own conscience with God in secret. Nor is it denied 
that this may often be true, in lighter cases of con« 
science. Yet sad experience shows us, how often also 

* Manning. 
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it is false in heavier ones ; and it is this temper of self* 
defence which so often paralyses the efforts of God's 
ministers in their pastoral work. General warnings 
may be tolerated by such persons, because they can 
be listened to without self-application ; but if given 
with directness in personal conference, it matters not 
in how loving a spirit, they are resented as accusations 
rather than thankfully appreciated as helps ; and whea 
we yearn to render a service, we are considered as 
only having done an injury. 

Such is the repulsiveness of self-esteem ! But oh ! 
how different it is when the heart is once possessed 
with the love of Christ ! How are all the sophistries 
of self-defence swept away by the truer instincts and 
ingenuous vehemence of godly penitential sorrow ! 
How is that cold suspicious reserve melted down by 
the genial warmth of our Lord's long-suffering good- 
ness, and by the winning tenderness of His sympathy. 
It is felt at last that nothing can be concealed from 
the great searcher of hearts — that He sees us through 
and through — that to conceal or palliate our guilt any 
longer, is but to aggravate it ; the only way of peace 
left open, therefore, is setf-acctisatian; and the con- 
dition of plenary absolution, is full and unreserved 
confession. The Psalmist's experience was a &ithful 
type of that of every true penitent ; — " While I held 
my tongue, my bones consumed away through my 



daily complaining ; for Thy hand wa^ heavy upon me 
day and night, and my moisture was like the drought 
in summer. I said I will confess my sins unto the 
Lord, and so Thou forgavest the wickedness of my 
sinJ' And this was no singular instance — it forms 
the basis of that general assertion in the proyerb — 
'' That whoso covereth his sins shall not prosper, but 
he that confessetli and forsaketh them^ shall have 
mercy." So now, when earnest penitents bring them- 
selyes of their own accord under the functions of 
the ministry of reconciliation, the deep humiliation 
involved in their special confession of sin, is in the 
main absorbed in the one great thought, that it is done 
unto Ood; that it is an anticipation of the judgment 
to come — a judging ourselves by Sis voice echoed in 
the conscience now^ that we may escape the fiery 
sentence of that judgment at Christ's tribunal here" 
after — a belief in the assurance of His inspired Word, 
*^ that if we would judge ourselves, we should not he 
judged;'' and they who can speak by experience know 
very well that the penitent's comfort, in special 
confession, is not confined to the ministerial act of 
absolution; but, paradox as it may seem, there is 
comfort in that very act of confession itself, which, to 
unrenewed nature, seems so revolting and so intoler* 
able ; for it is a literal and practical coming unto our 
dear Lord, weary and heavy laden with the burden of 
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before llim, that He may take them off us, and giye 
as in tenth the resf^ which He promises to sach : it is 
a free consent of our own will, to know auraeloeg, and 
to be hnown as Me knows tis; and so in entire selit 
abasement to leave ourselves, in the hands of Him, 
Who has said for our encouragement, ^' that whoso« 
ever eometh unto Him, He will in no wise cast out." 
And ikat, I repeat, is comfort, irrespective of His 
subsequent act-— the comfort of deep reality. But the 
grace which flows through tkat act of His is another 
great reaUty'^ihe grace of absolution, as well as of 
remission — i.e.f the power, promisedyrom God, and 
given by God, of deliverance from those cheuns and 
fetters of sin which bound us down captive before-— 
the. grace, in spite of our previous falls, to stand up 
and feel that we are free, because God Himself in 
Mis onm appointed may has set us free ^' by the 
ministry of reconciliation ;''— the grace to go forth 
afresh in the divinely imparted strength of a renewed 
wUl, and a renewed heart, and a i^newed understand- 
ing ; and so, with the love of God shed abroad in our 
hearts, to serve Him anew in that glorious liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. 

Thatf brethren, if I can understand the matter, is 
the sort of clearing of yourselves which results, not 
from self-defence, but from self-accusation. Let that 
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work be done in humility and in sincerityi and it 
cannot fail to bring forth blessed fruit— the fruit of 
I'epentance unto salvation not to be repented of— the 
fruit of godlj sorrow, mellowed as it ripens, into the 
sweetness of a chastened joy — of a will once more 
brought into harmony with the will of the Most High, 
of a conscience purged from dead works by the 
precious Blood of Christ, to serve the living and the 
true Gob. Such in its general features is the clearing 
of ourselves in the only safe way, after having com<» 
tnitted transgressions. So long as we extenuate our 
own faults, or in one word defend ourselves, so long 
will Ood acctise us, and we shall go about with rest* 
less unpeaceful hearts; but as soon as we cast ourselves 
down without reserve at the foot of our Saviour's 
Cross, and accuse ourselves in detail^ (because that Is 
the surest test o( reality j) of all those sins which were 
the guilty cause of His atoning sacrifice, then will 
God graciously lift us up^ and speak comfort to our 
contrite hearts, and the very Power, which we so 
dreaded before, will be exerted only to shelter and 
defend us. 



Sbrmon v. 



" For behold this self-same things, that ye sorrowed after A 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea^ what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation,** — 2 Car. yU,, lU 



Indignation, as the effect of godlj penitential sorrowi 
is to be the subject of our meditation to-day. The 
primarj meaning of the original Greek word, is 
physical pain or irritation, and from that it came by 
easy metaphorical transition to signify vexation of the 
mind — annoyance — displeasure. The word is fre- 
quently used in the New Testament, and does not vary 
in its signification at all; as, e.g., on the disciples 
rebuking those who brought young children to Chrisi^ 
— we read, ^^ that when Jesus saw it he was much 
displeased" Again—" the rulers of the synagogue 
answered with indignation^ because that Jesus. Imd 
healed on the sabbath day.'^ So after James and 
John had desired a mark of precedence from our 
Lord, when the ten heard it, " they were moved mth 
indignation against the two. brethren;" or as it ig 
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rendered in another Evangelist, '' thej began to be 
much displeased with James and John.'' 

We may proceed then to enquire in what direction 
godly sorrow had wrought indignation among the 
members of the Corinthian Church — against whom 
or against what was their indignation aroused? First 
theuj it was doubtless felt by them against the incestuous 
penoSy w<ho had brought shame upon their conununity 
and upon their holy profession ; and yet not merely 
against him personallyi but rather against the sin in 
him, which had occasioned so great a scandal. Then 
reflexly, when the Corinthians had been cut to the 
heart by the Apostle's faithful rebuke of their owA 
remissness, their awakened conscience made them feel 
mdignation at the sin which tke^ had committed, and 
against themselves for having committed it— norcouU 
they forgive themselves, till they knew that God had 
fiyrgiven them. In short, whether we interpret this 
term indignation in its personal application, as referring 
solely to the excommunicated man, or more generally 
to the Corinthians themselves as a community, the 
cause of this indignation, wrought as it was by godly 
sorrow, was, in both instances, one and the same— 
and that cause was sin. Por it has been shown on a 
former occasion, that godly sorrow has God for its 
object : it is prompted by the fear and love of God : 
its godliness consists in its beginning to see things a» 
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God sees them ; and if so^ it can no longer look upon 
sin with compiaeency, but only witii growing alarm 
and indignation. It is one awful proof of the deceit- 
folneas of sin^ tiiat when we are under its influence, 
we look at it in a totally different aspect from that in 
which God sees it — His aspect is the real one: the 
sinner's aspect is unreal. For only consider what sin 
actually is. I will not at present speak of its many 
aggravations in this or that individual, but of its simple 
essence. It is the transgression of God's law ; or, as 
the law is but the transcript of Gou's mind, we may 
say that sin is the direct contradiction of His Holy 
will. So how can it fail to be hateful to God? How 
can it do otherwise than provoke Him to indignation? 
Judge we Him by ourselves — (and we may in this 
matter of the will — as it constitutes an essential part 
of that image and likeness of Himself, in which He 
originally created us :) jadge we Him then, I say, by 
ourselves ! do me like to have our own will thwarted? 
— does it not irritate us ? does it not excite our indig- 
nation? and this irrespective of our will being reason-' 
able or unreasonable. Yes ! the mere circumstance of 
being opposed in our will is naturally repugnant to us, 
and all the more so when resistance comes ftx>m 
inferiors, who in our opinion owe us submission. 
Moreover, the stronger our will, and the more it is 
combined with a sound judgment, the greater reason 
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•we haTe to be vexed when it is resisted* But whose 
will is so strongi whose judgment so unerring, whose 
wisdom so perfect, whose power so infinite, as Gk>D*8? 
When Sis will, therefore, is contradicted bj the 
subordinate beings of His own creation, it is impossible 
for us to measure the degree in which such contra* 
diction deserves His righteous indignation. 

But sin is not viewed in this hateful aspect bj the 
sinner when he commits it : he is not forced to sin 
against his will— he chooses it — and why? Because 
it attracts him ; in other words, because he loves it : 
it accords with the bent of his own inclination. If he 
hated it, it would be repulsive to him, as it invariably 
was to the Incarnate Son of Ooo, it must then appear 
different to the sinner, from what it really is in Goi)*s 
sight. When it presents itself to the sinner in the 
form of temptation, it must clothe itself in some dis* 
guise, so as at the time to attract. It adapts itself to 
one of our senses— the eye, the ear, the taste, the 
touch ; or it appeals to the intellect and mental affec- 
tions—to our pride» our vanity, our emulation, our 
envy, our anger, and so on — it awakens some impulse 
of the flesh or of the spirit which overpowers our sense 
of duty towards God; and when we yield to that im- 
pulse, the transgression against God's will is, in each 
instance, a fresh cause of alienation from Him, and an 
additional searing of the conscience. But when the 
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veil of unbelief and self-will is at last torn away by 
one of those many means of conviction, which God 
in His mercy can employ, then the terrified soul 
begins to see its own guilt and wickedness, in some 
measure, as God sees it. The Divine indignation is 
more and more vividly reflected in the conscience, so 
that it vehemently casts aside all sophistry, all vain 
excuses or partial extenuations, and with a true instinct 
gives sentence against itself in accordance with the 
decrees of the all-righteous Judge : it estimates itself 
by God's standard of right or wrong — feels indigna- 
tion against sin, because it is obnoxious to Him, and 
indignation against itself, for having committed it. 

I have said that God*s means of conviction and 
conversion are so varied as to be beyond our powers of 
enumeration, but the results are in all instances much 
the same; e.^., David was recalled to God by a 
parable, and Miriam by a visitation of leprosy, while 
Naaman was converted by his miraculous cure of that 
disorder ; Manasseh was arrested by the afflictions of 
captivity; Nebuchadnezzar in the midst of his grandeur; 
Job in the depth of his humiliation; the Israelites 
found God in the thunders of Sinai ; but Elijah in the 
still small voice ; the widow of Sarepta was saved in 
her poverty; but Elisha's Shunamite was wealthy. 
God revealed Himself to Jacob in a dream at Bethel ; 
but to Moses in the open vision of the burning bush. 
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Uhe woman of S&maria was won by our Lord's 
cognizance of her priTatc life ; and Nathaniel by the 
reminder of his secret devotions under the fig-tree ; so 
S, Peter was reclaimed by a look ; S. Paul by a word ; 
S; Thomas by a touch. The Baptist had his training 
in the solitude of the desert; whilst S. Matthew was 
called from the public receipt of custom; Cornelius in 
fasting ; Zaccheus at a feast ; blind BartixnsBus from 
the roadside ; and the sons of Zebedee from their nets 
on the shore of lake Gennesaret ; Lydia's heart was 
opened by the gentle influence of God's grace ; but 
the jailer of Philippi by the terrors of an earthquake, 
and the bursting of the prison doors. Such are some 
few records of Goo's yaried dealings. But more, the 
Tery same means can produce at the same time dia- 
metrically opposite effects, according to the different 
preparation of men's hearts. So we are told of S. 
PauFs preaching at Rome, that " some believed liie 
things which were spoken, and others believed not :'* 
and again at Athens, " when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked;" others postponed 
their consideration of it, saying — " We will hear thee 
aorain of this matter : howbeit, certain men clave unto 
the Apostle, and believed." 

So then God's modes of dealing with man are past 
searching out, and beyond enumeration. But assuming 
that, in His own inscrutable way, He has touched a 
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aiimer'fi lieart, and tamed the current of hn wiH 
towards repentance, the indignation which that peraoB 
will feel against himself, for having ofiehded against 
Gob, will be heightened probably by varions arcam/^ 
stances of aggravatianf connected with the recoUesttopb^ 
of his past sin. As e.^« that it has been committed 
against Ught, not ignorandyi not inadvertently, but m 
spite of a knowledge of the truth, which should hare 
led him in the right direction : or again, in the case of 
any habitual sin, he will, from considering first the 
guilt of every separate act, in its own singleness, b« 
led to feel proportionate horror and 8el£<x>ndemnation 
at the frequency t with which those several acts have 
been repeated, in order to have formed within him 
the confirmed habit of them ; so that ultimately they 
may have been done again and again, as a matter of 
course, without resistance, or even self-consciousness ; 
and 80 ofien^ as to have got quite beyond liis power of 
reckoning them, yet eadi item, in its turn, nmst hav^ 
excited God's anger against it — and what then of the 
abrogate? This surely is a high aggravation of 
guilt. Then, there is the egregious foUy of sin^ 
because in the indulgence of the present moment, it 
practically forgets the future, and allows the things 
of time and sense to outweigh the retributions of 
eternity ; or again it lifts itself up with desperate 
infatuation against the will of the Omnipotent, yet 
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fiincies that it will achieve success by its own crooked 
wajs. 

The blindness of unbelief is another aggravation, 
for what deep dishonor does the sinner put upon Gop- 
bj calling His truth in question? by disregarding 
alike His promises and threats? and listening so 
readily to the old suggestion of the &ther of lies— ^ 
**Ye shall not surely die/' Surely it must be a bitter 
insult to the Majesty on high, when His creatures 
believe the devil's lies, in preference to His tmthi and 
choose the slavery of wickednesSi before the freedom 
of His holy service* 

But great as all these aggravations are, they still 
seem to fall far short of the last one, which I am going 
to mention, and that is, the baseness of sin*s ingratitttde, 
as being perpetrated against the infinite hve of God ! 
Yes ! He has loved us and trusted us, and we have 
betrayed His confidence! He has heaped His 
blessings upon us, and we have abused them by our 
sins! He has loved us unceasingly, yet by our 
unworthy returns of His love, we have tempted Him 
again and again to do what once He threatened to 
His ancient people, i.e, to curse our blessings — to 
wither them with the hot blast of His fiery indignation,, 
and to drive us out from His presence for ever : and 
truly this would have been done with the most of us 
long ago, if His thoughts were as our thoughts, or 
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His ways as our ways. But as He is infinitely above 
us in all other respects, so also is He in this, of love. 
Where our patience with one another would long i^o 
have been exhausted, He bears with us still, and is 
kind! So that in the instance of each reclaimed 
sinner, we may even say that his previous ingratitude 
has been in a manner wearied out by God's long- 
suffering love! That love, when it begins to be 
appreciated, overwhelms him with self-indignation, 
rekindles the dying embers of his own better affections, 
which have been so nearly extinguished, and fairly 
conquers him unto repentance at last. 

And to this end nothing is so efficient as meditation 
on all the details of our Blessed Redeemer's Passion. 
For the Cross, brethren, is as much the measure of 
God's love to us, as it is of our sin against Him. It 
is the very consummation of God's love to us, that 
He gave His Only-Begotten Son, not to condemn, 
but to save, a guilty world. It magnifies His hatred 
of sin, that His justice would demand a full compen- 
sation for the commission of it, but it magnifies in the 
same degree His love for sinners, that He should have 
sent His Son — His only Son Whom He loved, to be 
by the sacrifice of Himself unto death, the Propitiation 
for their offences ; and equally does the love of Christ, 
that Incarnate Son of God, constrain us, when we 
contemplate Him, for our sakes, hanging on the Cross 
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in the deepest humiliation and suffering of body and 
soul! Him Who knew no sin, heingy as Scripture 
says made sin ; t,e,f a sin-offering lor us ; yea, for us 
accursed ! This, I say^ is a sight which, above all 
others, pierces any^ ingenuous mind with an aggra- 
vated sense of its own sinfulness, with conflieting 
emotions of love and fear, gratitude and shame, 
adoration of our gracious Redeemer, and penitential 
indignation against itself. 

And remember, dear brethren, that if this indigna- 
tion be, as we have maintained from the text, an 
essential element in* aZZ '' godly sorrow, which worketh 
repentance unto salvation," it must not be limited in 
its action to the time only of our first conversion to 
God, or of our first awakening to a sense of our real 
condition. It is the mark of a spurious religion if 
men forget their sins, because they hope that they are 
fwgiven ; on the contrary, if they are really in the 
right way, their humiliation will increase in propor- 
tion as they know the extent of their duty, and are 
made sensible of their defects in it ; and consequently, 
the more they advance in holiness, the more they will 
lament their past and remaining iniquities, while their 
devoat acknowledgments of the marrels of Gr$>D'& 
redeeming and sanctifying grace will be deepened in 
the same prop^tion. I repeat tfien, that we need 
this wholesome indignation against ourselves as much 
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after our recall to God^ as atxij Qithefore\i\ and 
God very forcibly teaches us this lesson in a remark- 
able passage of Ezekiel, to which I will call your 
attention. It is in the xxxvi. chapter, 25th and fol- 
lowing Ycrses : in this passage^ notice first^ there is 
the promise from Gos that He will exercise His 
converting cleansing power upon His people^ He 
says— ^* Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean : from all your filthiness, and 
from all your idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you : and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh ; and 
I will put My Spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in My statutes, and ye shall keep My judgments, 
and do them/' In the three next verses, which I 
need not quote, the Lobd adds the promise of various 
temporal blessings also; and afterwards come the 
following words, which are directly to the point :-^ 
^^Theni^ t.e., after this spiritual change shall have 
been efiected and completed in you—'' then shall ye 
remember your own evil ways, and your doings that 
were not good, and shall lothe yourselves in your own 
sight, for your iniquities, and for your abominations." 
Now is it not clear that these words are addressed, not 
to persons living in wilful sin, or only just emerging 

from it, but to established penitents, cleansed from 

d2 
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their filthiness, and possessed of a new spirit whereby 
they are enabled to walk in God's statutes? Yes! 
even to them is the injunction given to rememher their 
evil ways, and " to hike themselves in their own sight, 
for their past iniquities and abominations.'' 

Then, brethren, if you are wise you will not shrink 
from this beneficial, though painful ''indignation/* 
If your repentance be earnest and deep, your chastened 
hearts will be too full of contrition to admit of any 
self-complacency — you will have none of that spiritual 
pride and conceit which prompted the Pharisee to 
'' thank God that he was not as other men are ;" but 
rather you will enter into the abasement of the poor 
publican, *' who would not so much as lift up his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, in the 
vehemence of his self-reproach, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner;" or you will imitate the 
chastened saintliness of Job, when he surrendered 
himself unconditionally to God in those terms of most 
profound humility : — *' I have heard of Thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee ; 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes ! " 
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''For behold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear." — 2 Cor, 
vli.,11. 



Fear is here stated to be one of tte effects wrought 
by godly sorrow — a feature of saving repentance not 
to be repented of. However we interpret the word 
then^ it must be a holy principle^ as it results from 
that which has God for its object — Le , from godly 
sorrow : so we may safely assert that it is vl godly fear 
— a fear drawing us towards God, not driving us 
away from Him — a penitential fear consistent with 
the love of God — not a desperate fear impelling us to 
hate Him. 

I will first speak very briefly of the word in its 
more immediate application to the Corinthians. It 
might apply in a subordinate sense to their feeling 
towards S. Paul himself, from their experience of his 
apostolical authority. He had passed a sentence of 
excommunication upon one among themselves, and 
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that exhibition of punishment was calculated to pro- 
duce a salutary awe throughout their whole com* 
munity ; just as we read in Deut. xiii. 11 — '* That the 
idolater should be stoned to death, and all Israel shall 
hear and^^ar, and shall do no more any such wicked- 
ness as this is among you ;'^ and again in 1 Tim. v. 20 
— " Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also 
la^jfear" But then let us go a step further, and 
ask who gaTe the Israelites the command to stone the 
idolater, or S. Paul authority to excommunicate, or 
Timothy to rebuke ? Was it not Almighty God? 
He then must be the primary object of fear ; and we 
shall see by reference to other passages o£ Scripture, 
that the fear of Him is a duty just as incumbent upon 
each of us, as it was upon the CoriathianSy to whom 
S. Paul addressed the words of our text We are 
bound to fear God— first, as inferior and dependent 
creatures ; and secondly, as sinful guilty creatures. 

Let us consider these points more in detail. 

If it be asked why we should fear God ? I answer, 
1st, because of His unlimited power and authority. 
Why are we to fear every man his father and his 
mother ? (feo/r is the word in Leviticus, synonymous 
with that of " honour " in Exodus and Deuteroaomy, 
and ail meaning the same thing,) — why, I say, are we 
to fear them ? Because God has given them authority 
over us ; or again, why are we to honor and obey our 
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king or queen? Because a Sovereign embodies in 
his person and office all political power— he is the 
highest earthly potentate. So then extend this principle 
up to God, and as He immeasumbly transcends all 
other dominions in power, so does He prc^ortionably 
claim to be feared and held in honor by us ; for He is 
the very source and centre of all majesty, all authority, 
all rule, all law and order. He is our Heavenly 
Father, our Sovereign Lord, our righteous Law* 
giver, our omniscient Judge. From His sentence 
there is no higher appeal — it is final — irrevocable; 
and as He has the power to reward His faithful ser- 
vants and obedient children with the eternal bliss of 
heaven, on which we are permitted to exereise oui^ 
humble hopes, so has He power to disinherit rebel*- 
lious children, or *^ to cast out unprofitable servantib 
into outer darkness ; where is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth— where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched ;" and these awful retributions are the 
proper subjects of fear. Earthly authorities may have 
power over our bodies, and in all lawful cases we are 
bidden to submit to them, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience sake ; yet they cannot coerce our souls, 
even here, much less hereafler. But God's power 
has unlimited sway over soul as well as body, in time 
and through eternity : so our Lord says, *' Fear not 
them which can kill the body; and after that, have 
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no more that they can do, but I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear. Fear Him^ Who after He hath 
killed, hath power to cast both body and soul into 
hell ! Yea, I say unto you, fear Him 1 " 

Now in these words, coming from the lips of the 
Son of God Himself, we learn that the fear of God is 
enjoined upon us as a duiy^ on the ground of our being 
His inferior and dependent creatures. It is but a 
repetition of the injunction in Ecclesiastes — ^' Fear 
God and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man." Let us then take heed how we 
weaken the force of God*s holy word by any artificial 
interpretations, but rather accept its fulness in a simple 
spirit of faith — its threats^ as well as its promiaetk 
Some people will not hear the notion of fear as a 
religious principle, because they cramp themselves by 
some doctrinal system of narrow compass. They 
would fain say that fear is inconsistent with love. 
Not so, when rightly understood ; our safest course at 
any rate surely is, to take our principles of religion 
from God's word, not from man's. '^ God's word is 
exceeding broad :'^ He bids us to fear Him — He says 
that He ought to be feared. Let us believe that He 
means what He says. Many who talk so much of 
the love of God, are certainly without His fear — but 
that is to their detrimenU It were well for them, 
well for us all, if we did fear God as much as we 
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loved Him, simply beoause He has commanded us to 
do 80. It is essential to the first foundation of a 
religious character. '' The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom ; a good understanding have all 
they that do thereafter ; the praise of it endureth for 
ever." It is no less essential to tbe^no^ development 
of a religious character ; for we are bidden '^ to perfect 
holiness in the fear of God." It is not to be restricted 
to a low spiritual condition : *^ We are to serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear/' It is to 
pervade our whole period of probation : ** We are to 
pass the time of our sojourning here in fear.'' 

Inasmuch as it consists simply in our realizing the 
presence of God at all times, it is the strongest motive 
for our resistance of temptation — Stand in awe, and 
fear nqjt : ^* By the fear of the Lord, men 'hate' and 
depart from evil/' It is consistent with the most 
assured trust in God, for *^ in the fear of the Lord is 
strong confidence f' and Job could say, *^ Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 

Now let us look for a moment at the opposite side. 
Though what the Psalmist says of the want of this 
holy fear is true, of course, of aU sin, viz. : ** The 
transgression of the wicked saith within my heart, 
that there is no fear of God before his eyes ;" yet 
many examples may be cited of more direct transgres- 
sion in this respect; e,g,f while Noah, by faith, moved 
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with fear, pi^iared an ark to the saviiig of his hoiMey 
it was want of fear, which earned the antedilavian 
world to go on buying and sellings planting and 
bGildingy manying and giving in Biarriage, till the 
day when the flood overtook thera. It was want of 
fear, in Lot's sons-in-law, that, when he warned them 
of the coming destruction of Sodom, " He seemed as 
one that mocked " to them. It was throagh want of 
fear that Pharaoh said, *' Who is the Lord? I luow 
not the Lord ; neither will I let Israel go ;" or that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram reviled Moses and Aaron, 
whom God had appointed to rule over them ; or that 
Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, wiought 
wickedness in the very ministration of saored things. 
Through want of fear, the men of Bethshemesh pried 
curiously into the ark of God, and Uzzah inadvertently 
touched it; and Saul presumed to oS&r a burnt offer- 
ing in Samuel's stead ; and Uzziah, in spite of the 
remonstrance of Goo's ministers, persisting in burning 
incense in the holy place ; and Jeroboam, in a similar 
manner, usurped the priestly office bdbre the altar 
which he had made. It was want of fear, which 
prompted the little children of Bethel to mock Elisha, 
and to turn into ridicule that mark of old age which 
ought to have commanded their reverence — crying 
after him, ^' Go up thou bald-bead ; go up thou bald- 
head 'J' and so with the heathen Rabshakeh — he had 
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no wholefiome fear 'whea he took God's H0I7 Name 
in vain, B&jing in derifiion, ''Am I now come up 
without the Lord against this place to destroy it ? 
The Lord said to me, Oo up against this land to 
destroy it/' when the Lobd had not so spoken. All 
these examples teach us negatively what God's fear 
is, by showing us what it was not, and commend to 
us the comeliness of reverence, by contrast with the 
disfavour of its opposite — profanene8s» 

And now, brethren, let ub review the fear of Gop 
in the second aspect which I mentioned, viz. : — that 
we are bound to fear GoU, not onl^ as His inferior 
dependent creatures, but also still more as sinfitl nnd 
guiUy creatures. For let us ask in whom should godly 
sorrow awaken ^^ar, if not in the heart of a contrite 
sinner? The earnestness and fulness of his repentance 
is not realized by him all at once. How can it be, 
until time and probation shall have tested its genuine- 
ness ? Such a soul then ought to contemplate with 
fear the awful consequences of sin, of which our Lord 
so mercifully warns us, and he ought to feel the 
uncertainty as yet of his own condition, if he deals 
truthfully with himself. His reasoning with himself 
would naturally take some such form as this :•— When 
I consider myself, I cannot doubt about my • ^^^ 
guilt-— I have added sin to sin, rebellion to rebellion ; 
I deserve hell — that is certain ; and in that miserable 
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place there are probably many less guilty than I am. 
My sentence, indeed, is not yet pronounced : but what 
proof have I, that I may not have transgressed beyond 
the limits of Goo's mercies in the Gospel ? 

That Gospel says plainly enough, ** If any man sin 
we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous;'^ but the same Gospel declares as 
plainly, ** that it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, if they fall away, to renew them again 
unto repentance/' I see, indeed, that S. Peter repented 
and was pardoned, after he had denied his Saviour ; 
but I see also that Judas, the traitor apostle, died by 
his own hand in despair. On one side of my crucified 
Lord I see a converted thief— but on the other a 
hardened one, dying in guilt unpardoned : the Blood 
of our Saviour flowing in expiation before his very 
eyes, and bringing pardon to his fellow-sufferer, but 
tione to him! I see, indeed, throughout God's Word, 
that He invites the sinner back to Him in love, and 
waits awhile for his return ; but there is a measure of 
iniquity which an obstinate sinner is represented as 
JUling up! What then am I to think of myself ? 
Have I committed only pardonable offences? or have 
I apostatized beyond forgiveness? Shall I be forgiven 
as S. Peter was? or abandoned like Judas to despe- 
ration? Shall I be with the converted thief in 
Paradise, or with his obdurate partner in hell ? Will 
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my Redbemeb raise me by His life-giving voice to 
the resurrection of the just, or will He condemn me to 
perdition? Are the riches of Ood's goodness and 
forbearance yet open to me, or are they closed against 
me ? Am I in short a real penitent, or only a counter- 
feit one ? My brethren, I have little doubt that when 
a contrite soul reasons thus with itself, its very solici- 
tude is a sign of hopefulness ; but that does not hinder 
it from being solicitude to him; and therefore, I 
repeat, that fear is one legitimate condition of peni- 
tential sorrow, as S. Paul states it in our text to be. 

And if it be said that this is the description of a 
servile, rather than of a filial fear — the working of a 
" spirit of bondage,'^ rather than " of the spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry Abba Father," I do not 
deny that there is such a distinction, and that the one 
state falls far short of the other. But I am not 
speaking of the highest spiritual condition, which can 
be attained by an habitual and established faith in the 
Gospel, for that is a state of deep peace and joy ; but 
rather of a condition, described by S. Paul as resulting 
from godly sorrow, and found as a matter of fact 
among penitent sinners; and I say, that though a 
spirit of bondage be inferior to a spirit of adoption, it 
is still far better than the spirit of Belial, or of deep 
slumber, described by the prophet, whereby sinners' 
eyes are so often closed to their own destruction. The 
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Psalmist said—" I had rather be a door-keeper {i,e,y 
a servant) in the house of God, than to dwell in the 
tents of ungodliness ;" and it was the experience of 
the returning prodigal in the parable, that it was 
better to be a hired servant in the plenty of his father^B 
house, than to starve as an alienated son. So, to 
make use of another symbol, it was the summit of the 
Israelites' hopes to possess Canaan, the land of pro- 
mise : yet it was better to be even wandering in the 
wilderness, than to return to the slavery of Egypt. 
In one word, we may safely conclude, that though 
different kinds of fear attach to different kinds of 
spiritual condition, all in their way are salutary, in 
proportion as they supply motives for turning away 
from sin. 

Moreover God in His great mercy is ever ready 
to lift us out of that fear " which hath torments,'' and 
to fill us rather with that holy fear, which is consistent 
with hope, and trust, and love ; for notice the contrast 
of the word "fear" in the following passage in the 
XX. of Exodus, when the people of Israel were so 
alarmed at the terror of Mount Sinai, that they appre- 
hended immediate death, and cried unto Moses — 
" Speak thou with us and we will hear, but let not 
God speak with us, lest we die :" and Moses answered 
unto the people, "Fear not; for God is come to 
prove you, and that His fear may he before yourfa^^es^ 
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tiitit ye im not ;" in other words be not dismayed as 
though by these signs of His Majesty the Lord sought 
to skty you. Not so ; do not fear in this sense. By 
giying you His law He purposes, not tliat you should 
diSf but that you should live by it« See then that you 
resist not Hmi will — see that you do indeed fear Him 
in this sense — ^for this must be the practical proof of 
His holy fear abiding in you* Again, we find a 
similar passage in 1 Sam. xii.:— the prophet had 
rebuked the people for their sin in rejecting the Lord, 
by choosing an earthly king : he had called down 
thunder and rain from heayen in the midst of their 
wheat harvest, to prove that God was displeased with 
them ; and we read that all the people greatly feared 
the Lord and Samuel, and they said unto Samuel—- 
^' Pray for thy servants tmto the Lord thy God, that 
we die not ; for we have added unto all our sins this 
evil, to ask us a king. And Samuel said unto the 
people — Fear not, ye have done all this wickedness ; 
yet turn not aside from following the Lord, for His 
great name's sake. Only fear the Lord, and serve 
Him in truth with all your hearts, for consider how 
great things He hath done for you.'' 

Here again you will observe there is an opposition 
between fearing and fearing not. They were not to 
fear with their senses, so much as with their souls : 
they were to look above the portentous signs before 
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them^ up to Him, Who was the real worker of them : 
for the fear, awakened by mere passive impressions, 
wears out with the removal of the objects which 
occasion it, and does not of necessity produce any 
improvement of conduct ; whereas the fear of the 
Lord is a deep principle, capable of controlling our 
will, and pervading our whole being and behaviour. 

That you may acquire this godly fear in a larger 
measure, let me in conclusion briefly exhort you to 
cultivate in yourselves an habitual sense of Gob's 
actual presence. Ist; God is everywhere by His 
power : 2ndly ; By His grace and benediction He is 
specially present in holy places on which He has set 
His name, to be set apart for His honor : Srdly ; To 
us individually He is in a still closer sense present in 
our consciences by way of testimony and jtuigment, 
and that whether they be good or bad : while 4thly ; 
in the highest sense He is present in the hearts of His 
faithful people by the indwelling of His Holy 8piHt» 

1. Now then as to our own acts, for the first of these 
four points, let us often bring ourselves to think that 
God is omnipresent, as e,g., by the use of David's 
words in the 139th Psalm : — *' Whither shall I go 
then from Thy presence ? If I climb up into heaven 
Thou art there ; if I go down to hell, Thou art there 
also.'^ This reflection must deepen the holy fear of 
God, and prompt us to do our best, when we are even 
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now before the Judge who is noting down each act in 
the book of His remembrance, with a view to His 
ultimate sentence upon us. 

2ndl7 ; On our entrance into holy places, and at the 
very beginning of the devotional services solemnized 
there, let us make an act of private adoration, by which 
we may bring ourselves the more consciously into 
Qod's presence, and behold Him with the eye of 
faith as the great object of our worship. When we 
have done so, the following parts of our devotion are 
likely to partake of such a recollection, and to be 
impressed with the glory of God's mystical presence 
in His sanctuaries. 

Srdly ; As He is present in our consciences by way 
of witness, and His still small voice should be recog- 
nized in its secret monitions, let us cultivate His 
presence there by strict and habitual self-examination. 
This exercise cannot fail to keep alive in us a sense 
that He is cognizant of all we think, and say, and do. 
It will fill us with humility, from the conviction of 
our countless short-comings, and with reverence a» 
well as love towards God, Who sees us through and 
through, yet bears so lovingly with our faults and 
imperfections. 

Lastly, as God is present with us by the indwelling 
of His Holy Spirit, let us take heed that we grieve Him 
not by our self-will, or tempt Him by perverseness to 
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cease from lovingly striving with us. We are His 
special workmanship ! let us do nothing to deface it. 
We are in Him and He in us, by virtue of our sacra^ 
mental union with Christ our Lord. Oh ! let us 
not pollute that Presence foy any unholy actions. By 
frequent brief acts of devotion let us maintain that 
close communion between Him and our own souls, 
looking up to Him in our needs — asking counsel of 
Him in our perplexities — confessing before Him our 
defections from His love — praying that He will for- 
give them, and committing ourselves unreservedly to 
His holy keeping. So shall we taste the sweetness of 
His love, while we are chastened by His holy fear. 
We shall realize more and more that He is indeed 
our Heavenly Father, and He will deal with us as 
with His dear children. 



Sermon VIL 



'* For behold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, tohat 
vehement desire, yea, what zeaV* — 2 Cor, vii., 11. 



These two last words vehement desire, and zeal, are 
twice coupled together by the Apostle, within two or 
three sentences of each other. For in the 7th yerse 
of this chapter, we read in our version, of the 
Corinthians' '^earnest desire and fervent mind'' towards 
S. Paul : which words, though, in the English, thus 
slightly varying from those in the text, are, in the 
original Greek, precisely the same* I purpose there- 
fore to consider them unitedly to-day, as we may 
infer from this double mention of them together, that 
they have a somewhat close connexion with one 
another. 

The first word "earnest" or "vehement*' desire^ 
(in the Greek kiftTToirjo'iy) is not with the exception of 
these two passages, used anywhere else in the New 
Testament 5 but the verb from which the substantive 
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is derived, is frequently found, and though differently 
expressed in the English, it conveys in all instances 
the same essential meaning ; as e.g. in the zlii. Psalm, 
'^As the hart "panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O Gob.'' In the Ixxiii. 
Psalm, '^ There is none I desire in comparison of 
Thee." In the cxix. Psalm, 174 v. ^'I have longed 
for Thy salvation/' So in Rom. i. 11, ^'I long to see 
you j" and in Phil. i. 8, " How greatly I long after 
you ;" while in 1 S. Peter ii. 2, it is " Desire the 
sincere milk of the word;'' and in 1 Thess. iii. 6, 
^ Oreatly desiring to see us ;" and in 2 Cor. v. 2, 
^ Earnestly desiring to be clothed upon." All these 
renderings of the same Greek word convey a similar 
idea of some strong craving, which is impatient of any 
delay ; and in the instance of a penitent soul, under 
the influence of godly sorrow, it would denote an 
intense yearning after lost graces, or for the restoration 
of that light of Gob's countenance, the forfeiture of 
which by sin, is like a '^ darkness that may be felt," 
to any who have once experienced the genial blessedness 
of that previous light. When we wilfully transgress, 
a sense of Gob*s presence simply terrifies, and we 
vainly try, like guilty Adam, to hide ourselves fi*om 
His presence \ or when we become more callous, we 
say to ourselves perhaps, like the presumptuous sinner 
in the Psalm, '^Tush! Gob hath forgotten, He hideth 
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away His face, He will never see it." We do not 
then know the misery of that abandonment to our- 
8elves*-but very likely God in His anger takes us at 
our wish, and does hide away His face from us : or 
perchance, without consciously departing from the 
Lord, we may be content with ourselves, and say in 
the exaltation of our prosperity, ^'I shall never be 
removed — Thou Lord of Thy goodness hast made 
my hill so strong." But then again, '' He hides His 
face from us, and we are troubled." In one way or 
another, He lets us feel the emptiness of the things we 
may have chosen, in preference to Him. Perhaps He 
takes them from us, one after another, or, even if left 
to us, they disappoint us in the using, and the soul 
turns from this to that, yet with each alike, as being 
apart from God, is speedily dissatisfied. It finds only 
shadows and change, where it yearns for something 
substantial and abiding, till the Lord in mercy turns 
its manifold vexations into a godly sorrow, by bringing 
it back towards Himself^ as a mariner, after circum* 
navigating the globe, might find himself, at the end 
of his weary voyage, within sight of the peaceful 
home from which he originally started; and as with 
such an one, old memories and associations crowd 
tumultuously round his heart, and choke him with 
emotion, as each familiar landmark presents itself 
successively to his straining eyesight, till his whole 
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being is absorbed in the vehement desire to be once 
more with wife and children, parents and kindred, and 
all that he holds most dear — so is it, brethren, with the 
penitent contrite soul, when God lifts ap the cloud hj 
which He was erst hidden from its sight In the 
excess of its yearning, it may vent its desire in some 
such ejaculations as these of the holy Psalmist: — 
^* How long wilt Thou forget me, O Lord ? — for 
ever ? How long wilt Thou hide Thy face from me ? 
Will the Lord absent Himself for ever, and will He 
be no more entreated? Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious, and will He shut up His loving kindness in 
displeasure? Create in me a clean heart, O GoD^ 
and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Oh, give me the comfort of Thy 
help again, and stablish me with Thy free Spirit O 
God, Thou art my God 3 early will I seek Thee : my 
soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh also longeth after 
Thee, in a barren and dry land where no water is. I 
look for the Lord : my soul doth wait for Him ; in 
His word is my trust. O Lord God of Hosts, how 
long wilt Thou be angry with Thy people that prayeth? 
Turn us again, O God ! show the light of Thy 
countenance, and we shall be whole. Up Lord, why 
sleepest Thou ? Awake, and be not absent from us 
for ever. Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face, and for* 
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gettest our misery and trouble? &r our soul k brought 
low, even unto the dust: our bellj deaveth to the 
ground* Arise and help us, and deliver us for Thy 
mercy's sake. Like as the hart desireth the water- 
brooks, so longetfa my soul after Thee, O God. My 
60ul 10 athirst for God ; yea, even for the liring God : 
when shall I come to appear before the presence of 
God?" 

Thus although, as we have seen on a former occa- 
sion, the sense of God's presence engaiders in us 
godly fear, and though we call upon Him out of the 
deep of our self-abasement, acknowledging that we 
are not worthy so much as to gather up the crumbs 
under His table ; yet this hinders not our being capti- 
vated by the beauty of His holiness, or our hoping 
and praying, that He will so vouchsafe His presence 
to us, as that we may dwell in Him and He in us ; in 
other words, fear does not hinder our loving God's 
presence, so as vehemently to desire it. And as the 
language of the Psalms depicts in varied form the 
penitent soul's vehement desire for communion with 
God, its attraction towards Him, amid deepened 
reverence and humility — aye, its inability to endure 
separation from Him, so does Scripture language no 
less forcibly denote the emulation of God's servants 
to be moulded into conformity with His will — to be 
renewed after His likeness, in the spirit of the mind. 
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This vehement desire, tberefore, will be farther shown 
in longing after graces, which the soul has either never 
yet acquired, or else partially lost by remissness : it 
will give all diligence '' to add unto faith virtue ; and 
to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ^ 
and to temperance patience ; and to patience godliness; 
and to godliness brotherly-kindness ; and to brotherly- 
kindness charity ; that so, it maybe neither barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of God, and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.'^ 

And this brings us naturally to the second point for 
our meditation — that is jseaZ— which is nearly allied to 
vehement desire ; because in the 7th verse the same 
word is rendered as " a fervent mind." Indeed, the 
Greek word (Z^Ao^) is derived from another {Ziw) 
which signifies to boil, and with which the word 
fervent from the Latin is exactly identical. So in the 
xviii. of Acts, where ApoUos is said to be ** fervent in 
the spirit ;" and again in Rom. zii. 11, where we read 
** not slothful in business, ' fervent in spirit,' serving 
the Lord," we find in the Greek the same derivative 
of this word sr^aZ. But, though there is always this 
characteristic of fervor about zeal, the word is far 
from being universally used in a good sense. 

In our English version, the Greek Z7X0; is in many 
places rendered envy ; in one, emulation ; in two or 
three, jealousy; and in another, indignation. The 
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rst two senses are always had; bat in 1 Kings xiz., 
£Iijah says in his own behalf — ^^ I have been very 
jealous for the Lord of Hosts ;'' and in 2jech. viii., 
the Lord declares of Himself — *' I was jealotts for 
Zion with great jealousy ;" and indignation was the 
main feature of the zeal of Phinehas, when he was so 
commended for slaying those wicked persons who 
grossly violated the law of the Lord. So, likewise, 
when the Lord Jesus, with a whip of small cords, 
drove the traffickers out of the temple, and overturned 
the tables of the money-changers, in fulfilment of the 
prophecy — '^ The zeal of Thine house hath even eaten 
me;" Sis zeal betokened a similar holy indignation--^ 
an inflexible resolution, at all costs, to uphold the 
glory of God, and to rescue His Temple from pro- 
fanation. 

But on the other hand. King Saul's act was a sinful 
one, when in his zeal to the children of Israel, or, in 
other words, to curry fitvor with them, he sought to 
slay the Gibeonites, with whom a national covenant 
had been made, on a former occasion, that their lives 
should be preserved. And Jehu's zeal was spurious, 
though he professed that it was for the Lord, when, 
by a lying stratagem, he inveigled the worshippers of 
Baal to their destruction^ yet persevered afterwards in 
sanctioning the idolatry of the golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel. His zeal then was no holy jealousy for 
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the Lord of Hosts, like that of Elijah, but it was an 
inconsistency — the indulgence of a furious persecuting 
spirit. Thus it appears, that zeal may be dtber bad 
or good, according to the motives which dictate it. 
But there is this essential feature about it always, 
which is the chief thing for us to attend to. It is tlie 
result of some strong earnest resolation. What it 
does, is done heartily, without flinching* Who more 
earnest, e g,, than an envious man ? or than one fitU 
of ambition ? or full of indignation ? So then fhan 
the mention of zeal, as a part of repentance, let U6 
learn this lesson, that in the service of Ood we be 
thoroughly in earnest ; for <* cursed » the man,'' says 
the prophet Jeremiah, *^ who doeth the work c^ the 
Lord deceitfully." Acceptable zeal is opposed to 
deceitfulness, in its being sincere, as a single or perfect 
heart is contrasted with the instability of a diouble 
mind ; and 2nd]y, in the earnestness of which I hare 
spoken, zeal is opposed to rhmssness, doth, or lnko« 
warmness. You will remembtt* our Lord's addrew 
to the Church of Laodioea : — ^* I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot : I would tbou wert 
cold or hot. So then because tbou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue tbee." Now we 
may not suppose from this, that lukewarmnesa is 
hateful to God simply on account of iu imperfectM^ 
but from its inertness : for if a man pass from the cold 
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of irreligion to the heat of godly zeal^ he mmt pass 
through the intermediate measures ; but what really 
makes lukewarmness so hateful is, that it is not a 
state of progress, but of standing still — not trading 
with its talents, however few they may be, but burying 
them in the earth, and leaving them to rest in inac^ 
tivity-^resting in its indifference — haUtually failing, 
and content with fulure. It exemplifies exactly what 
the proverb says, ''That he, who is slothful in his 
work, is the brother to him that is a great waster :" 
and lukewarmness is as dangerous as it is obnoxious 
to God's anger, for it is full of self-complacency for 
the present, and of false security for the future. 
'' Thou sayest, I am rich, and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing : and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable and poor, and blind, and 
naked.'' 

In deprecation of lukewarmness and sloth, our 
LoRP has told us, that ''the kingdom of heaven 
6u£Fereth violence, and the violent take it by force ;" 
wishing and seeking is not enough, without striving : 
in this sloth fails, where energy gains the mastery. 
We have a lively type of this successful zeal in Jacob, 
when he wrestled all night with the angel, and said, 
" I will not let thee go, until thou bless me;" whence 
his name was changed to Israel, or a Prince of God, 
because said the angel, after that mysterious contest, 
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'' As a prince hast thou power with God, and with 
men, and hast prevailed/' Let us apply this earnest- 
ness^ my brethren, to our wrestling with God, in 
prayer. Let us be intent upon that exercise, when 
we are about it; for distractions in prayer are fre- 
quently traceable to indifference. When we are yery 
anxious upon some special object in prayer, do we not 
find that we can fix our aspirations upon it with less 
of effort, and refuse to be diverted fi'om it? Yet those 
points of prayer on which we wander most, are pro- 
bably of equal moment, if we had but the earnest 
fitith to realize them. 

Look again at the working of zeal, as contrasted 
with timidity. How many questions are there on 
which careless people, who have little interest in duty^ 
will doubt, and argue, and cavil, and raise a thousand 
objections ! But Christian zeal, in alliance with 
wisdom, will take the straightforward line, and will 
overcome, not probably in the way of argument, much 
less of profession, but in the way of quiet personal 
practice. Daniel, e.g.^ did not argue with the Medish 
princes about the reasonableness of their new law, that 
none should pray, save to King Darius, for thirty 
days, on pain of being cast into the den of lions ; but 
he simply did his duty to God in spite of it : '' When 
he knew that the writing was signed, he went into his 
house, and his windows being open towards Jerusalem^ 
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he kneeled upon bis knees three times a-dayi and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his Goo, as be did 
aforetime.'^ S. PauFs zeal would not permit him to 
argue with those even of bis own company who would 
baye dissuaded him from going up to Jerusalem, but 
be said — ^' What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also 
to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.'* 
S. Peter and S. John left the chief priests to solve 
their own problem— "Whether it be right in the sight 
of God, to hearken unto you more than unto Gob, 
judge ye ; for we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.'' 

In these yarious examples we have seen something 
of the working of godly zeal, in its jealousy for God's 
honor — in its indignation at any outrage against His 
majesty — in its single-hearted earnestness — in its calm 
determined courage. I will now say a few words of 
its meekness, as opposed to what S. James calls 
" bitter envying,*' or more literally, " the bitterness 
of zeal." 

There can be little doubt that in the ancient theocracy 
of Israel, Phinehas was called to a special ministry, 
when with a javelin he executed the summary ven- 
geance of God upon Zimri and the Midianitish woman. 
And indeed in the civil government of every Christian 
kingdom, where judicial penalties await offenders 
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i^ainst the laws, ^'the magistrate beareth not the 
fiword in vain/' But the Gospel^ as a mission of 
mercy from God to man, leans not upon an arm of 
flesh for its influence upon mankind : it is a moral 
power, ruling bj spiritual sanctions, and by appeals 
to men's conscioices, not by measures of violence, or 
by mere physical coercion. So our Blessed Lord 
rebuked the disciples, who, in their inconsiderate zeal, 
would haye called down fire from heayen upon the 
Samaritan village; and He would not even allow S. 
Peter to defend His sacred Person against His po*- 
secntors, but said — ^ Pat up again thy sword into its 
place, for all they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.'* And we cannot more forcibly illustrate 
a true and fake zeal, than by contrasting the conduct 
of the holy Aposdes after Pentecost, with that of the 
Jewish rulers and people. When these inspired ser- 
Tants of Christ began to preach the glad tidings of 
salvation in His name, there was a strong zeal inflamed 
against them. They were zealous for the Gospel, the 
Jews were zealous for the Law : and see what difierent 
effects these two opposite zeals produced ! The zeal 
of the Law came to this — they stirred up the city; they 
made tumults; they persecuted this way unto the 
death ; they got letters from the high priest ; they 
kept Damascus with a garrison ; they sent parties of 
soldiers to silence and imprison the preachers ; and 
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thought they had done Gob service, when they pot the 
Apostles to death ; and they swore among themselyes 
neither to eat nor drink, till they had killed Paul. 
Such was the Jewish zeal. Bnt the zeal of the 
Apostles was this : — ^they preached Christ poblielj, 
and taoght privately from house to hoose; they prayed 
for all men ; they wept to Gob for the hardness of 
men's hearts ; ** they became all things to all men, if 
by all means, they might save some ;" they travelled 
trough strange countries, and voyaged across the 
deep ; endured isitigue and tempests, prisons and 
sconrgingB, fastings and poverty, labor and watching: 
they took all wrong, but w^e careinl to do none ; 
shrank from no suffering if they could but save souls : 
were not overcome of evil, but overcame «vil iritb 
good; persuaded men meekly, entreated them humbly, 
convinced them powerfully : they taught their eon- 
Terts, by the example of their own self-oblation, how 
to devote themselves, their souls, and bodies, and 
substence, to the Gob of their redemption. And while 
thus zealous in their actions, they were transparently 
disinterested in their motives — held themselves far 
above all imputations of 8elf*seeking> wrought with 
their own hands, that they might not be burdensomo 
to any, though the workman is worthy of his hire ; 
and said to their converts, in proof of their integrity, 
" We seek not yours, but you/' 
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Such was Jewbh zeal on the one hand, and Apostolic 
zeal [on the other ! Discern, my brethren, between 
the two — for man is essentially the same now that he 
was then. As long as the world lasts, there will^ 
doubtless, be counterparts of these two opposite tem- 
pers, in every age and every community. There will 
always be some who ^' have a zeal for Gob, but not 
according to knowledge;" some who will stir up 
tumults among the people, and then turn round and 
lay it to the charge of God*s servants, saying, ^' These 
men do exceedingly trouble our city." Some who 
dare not trust the truth, and others who pervert it, 
thinking their craft in danger, like Demetrius of old, 
who, for the sake of his silver shrines, hounded on the 
mob to cry against the preachers of God's truth-* 
^' Great is Diana of the Ephesians! and gathered 
together a confused multitude, of which the more part 
knew not wherefore they were come together/' But 
the servant of the Lord, with all his zeal, must not 
strive; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if God, peradventure, will give them 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth." Let 
us remember also, that godly zeal is quite consistent 
with the counsels of prudence, and the deductions of 
experience, '* with the wisdom of the serpent, as well 
as the harmlessness of the dove." But zeal as well as 
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Tehement desire mil find their relative place in the 
soul of every true penitent, for this simple reason, — 
that, like the humbling sorrow which precedes them, 
they have Ood for their object. Meditation on the 
exceeding love which He has shown to our souls, 
kindles this desire, and puts in exercise this zeal. 
Each is a characteristic of the same one consistent 
disposition — the One evincing itself in yearnings after 
more manifestations of God's presence; the other 
energizing in His holy service, and '' running the way 
of His commandments without weariness,^' because 
'* He has enlarged the heart *' to do so. And with refer- 
ence to our fellow-creatures, their occasional misappre- 
hensions, or even ill returns, will make no difference in 
our treatment of them, because we shall look beyond 
them, up to God, Who seeth both what we do and 
why we do it. His love will conquer man's enmity, 
and prevent the zeal of our charity from being 
quenched — so that we shall emulate the example of 
the great Apostle, when he said—" I will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you ; though the • more 
abundantly I love you, the less I be loved." 



Sermon VIII. 



''For behold this self-same thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what clearing 
of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what 
vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, toluCt revenge.** — ^2 Cor. 
viLy 11. 



We come to day to consider the consummation of 
that " godly sorrow which worketh repentance unto 
salvation not to be repented of;" and as the Apostle 
seems to go in an ascending scale when enumerating 
the several results of contrition, we may be prepared 
to find that the concluding one, ^^ revenge/' is a some- 
thing more solemn and awful than its antecedents: 
and the chief thing that gives to revenge such a 
momentous character is this — that whereas all these 
other features of repentance belong exclusively to manf 
viz. — " carefulness, clearing of yourselves, indignation, 
fear, vehement desire, and zeal:" this last one^ of 
" vengeance," is the peculiar property of God. 

And this will appear more plainly— Ist, by examin- 
ing the strict etymological sense of the word in the 
original Greek ; and 2ndly, by comparing the various 
passages in which the word, in one form or another^ 
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is used ; and we shall find that in almost every instance 
they refer directly to God; and that in the rare 
exceptions where this is not so, they are only applied 
to those who, like the judge or the magistrate, derive 
their authority from God. 

First then, for the meaning of the word itself. The 
Greek €ic^/iciyo-t9, is like the previous word airoKor^ia — a 
forensic term, implying the solemnities and deliberation 
of a judicial proceeding, not the impulse of a private 
passion, such as we usually understand revenge to be. 
It is compounded of two words — the preposition eV, 
meaning out of^ or from ; and ^Urfy a noun, signi- 
fying, 1st, justice; 2ndly, the exercise of justice, t.e., 
judgment ; and 3rdly, the sentence of justice, ot judicial 
punishments, and this word in the text, ixBiKriai^, is 
literally the act of carrying out this sentence — i.e., the 
infliction of punishment— the exaction of vengeance. 

Three forms of the compounded word are used in 
Holy Scripture, the verb (eKhKew), expressive of per- 
formance ; one noun substantive, (JkBiko^), signifying 
the agent; and this word (iKBiKriffi^) in the text, 
denoting the act. 

Under the first form, (eV^^icew), we read in S. Luke 

xviii., 3, of the widow asking of the unjust judge — 

*' Avenge me of mine adversary :" and his reason for 

the conclusion, '* I will avenge her;*' and then follows 

the application of the parable, " Shall not God avenge 

B 2 
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His own elect, which cry day and night unto Him ? 
Yea, I say unto you, He will avenge them speedily." 
Then in Rom. xii., 19, it is written — '' Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, (why not? because it is a 
divine attribute,) for it is written. Vengeance is Mine; 

1 will repay, saith the Lord.*' In Rev. vi., 10 : — 
** The martyred souls cry aloud, How long, O Lord 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth ?" And in 
xix. 2, God is represented as avenging them. But in 

2 Cor. X. 6, S. Paul speaks of himself, in virtue of 
his divinely-imparted authority, '' having in readiness 
to revenge all disobedience." 

These are the instances of the use of the verb. 

2ndly. The noun (ck^aicos) signifying the agent of 
vengeance, is only found twice in the New Testament; 
in 1 Thess. iv. 6, where speaking '^ of such as defraud 
their brother in any matter,'* it is said, '^ The Lorb 
is the avenger of all such." Again in Rom. xiii. 4, 
where the civil magistrate, being armed with legal 
authority, is said to be ^'the minister of God, a 
revenger, to execute wrath (not privately but in a 
judicial way,) on him that doeth evil." 

Srdly. For the identical word in our text, (eV^i^^is) 
denoting the act of inflicting vengeance we have in S. 
iiuke xxi., 22, referring to the predicted destruction of 
Jerusalem — ** These be the days of vengeance (t.e., of 
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God's vengeance,) that all things that are written may 
be fulfilled." In Ilosea ix. 7 — " The days of visita- 
tion are come/' in allusion to the divine jndgments on 
Israel. In Judges xi., 36, Jephtha's daughter sajs^- 
" Forasmuch as the Lord hath taken vengeance for 
thee of thine enemies." In Heb. x., 30 — " We know 
Him Who hath said (quoting as in the Romans from 
the xxxiii. Deut.,) Vengeance belongeth unto Me. I 
will recompense, saith the Lord." Who again in 
2 Thess. i.y 8, is revealed as " in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God." And they 
again in Jude 7, are said to be '^ suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire/' 

Then while all these refer immediately to God*8 
vengeance, there are just two passages where the word 
is applied to man, as God's special deputy, 6^, in 
Acts vii. 24. Moses seeing one of his brethren suffer 
wrong, avenged him that was oppressed, i,e», executed 
vengeance in God*s name ; for immediately, as if to 
indemnify him for seeniing to encroach upon God*s 
attribute, it is added — ** He supposed his brethren 
would have understood how that God by His hard 
would deliver them." And in S. Peter ii. 14, civil 
governors are said to be sent by God for the punish' 
mefit (i,e,f inflicting vengeance) on evil doers." 

These are nearly all the passages in which the 
various forms of the word " revenge " are found in 
Holy Scripture, except that in proof of God's resenting 
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any Tisurpation by man of His terrible attribute, we 
read in Ezekiel zxt., 12, 16, that Edom and tbe 
Philistines had greatly offended Him, by revenging 
themselves upon Judah with a spiteful heart, wherefore 
He would execute proportionably " great vengeance 
upon them, with furious rebukes." In all other 
instances that I can find, yengeance is spoken of as 
exclusively the act of Ood. 

Hence 1 think Yie may safely come to this con* 
elusion, that rerenge or vengeance is God's property, 
not man's : — that it is in fact the execution of His 
sentence upon sin, after judgment has been passed 
upon it. In this it differs essentially from human 
revenge, as we ordinarily understand the term, which 
is dictated by the impulse of passion, in retaliation for 
wrongs received between man and man. Enlightened 
society guards against the indulgence of private 
revenge by the establishment of fixed laws, under 
which, after sufficient evidence of guilt, dispassionate 
punishment is judicially inflicted upon ofienders ; and 
as this is done in God's name, with all the formalities 
of direct appeals to Him, He recognizes the proper 
administration of justice as His own work carried out 
by authorized representatives in His behalf. 

So then the word " revenge ^' in the text, may be 
primarily, yet still only in part, interpreted to mean 
that the Corinthians, in obedience to God's inspired 
minister S. Paul, inflicted the judicial punishment of 
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excommunication upon the incestuous man. But if 
in that way, as S. Chrysostom says, " they revenged 
the law which had heen outraged," had it not, we may 
ask further, heen outraged also by themselves? by 
their own previous remissness, for which S. Paul 
rebuked them sharply? and in consequence did they 
not need to revenge God'& outraged law upon thevnr 
selves f as well as upon their offending brother ? Yes, 
my brethren, if revenge be, as the text tells us, a 
feature of saving evangelical repentance — if it be one 
effect wrought in us by godly sorrow, then we may be 
sure that it has its chief reference to some penitential 
discipline, exercised by ourselves upon ourselves. 
God for once transfers His prerogative to the penitent, 
that they, by their own voluntary sentence against 
themselves, may anticipate His final sentence, and so 
avert it. He, in His infinite mercy, allows them the 
choice of taking revenge upon themselves in time, that 
His vengeance may not be infiicted on them through 
eternity ; and we have a safe clue to this interpretation 
of the text in some kindred words in the xi. chap, of 
S. Paul's 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, where he 
says — " If we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged." Now judgment is as much God's pre- 
rogative as vengeance. Under ordinary circumstances, 
and towards each other. He forbids us to do the one 
as much as the other. If He says, " Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves j" bo He says, *' Judge not, 
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that ye be not judged ;" therefore, when in the court 
of conscience He permits us to act as His deputies, 
and enjoins us to judge ourselves, in order to escape 
His judgment, it would seem to be only a completion 
of His mercy, and an exercise of the remaining 
functions of judgment, that we should also be permitted, 
nay, for our own sakes eyen enjoined^ to take revenge 
upon our ownselves in order to escape His vengeance. 
Concluding then that self-revenge is chiefly meant 
by the use of this word in the text, let me offer a few- 
remarks — Ist, upon the necessity of remembering our 
transgressions ; and 2ndly, of making our discipline 
of repentance bear $ome propor^iofh to the sins which 
require it. First, there can be no real revenge where 
there is no recollection ; for it is a well-known feature 
of revenge that it never f<M'gets : it will watch for its 
opportunity, perhaps for years ; then, when the chance 
comes, it wreaks itself upon its victim. So with the 
more judicial vengeance of Qod : He does not forget, 
because He delays punishment; though the daring 
sinner may say to himself, '^ GrOD hath forgotten ;'' — 
He waiteth, because He is long-suffering — because 
He would win the sinner back to duty by His for- 
bearing love— but He doe$ not forget. Every act 
which we commit is noted down in the book of His 
remembrance, to be reproduced at the awful day of 
reckoning. So then whatever we do, let us not think 
that we escape from the retribution of sin, because we 
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simply forget it ; but let us examine ourselves rigor- 
ously, lest our self-knowledge should be superficial— 
our judgment of self unduly lenient, and oar repent- 
ance in consequence unreal. 

2ndly, as to the proportion between the self-revenge 
of repentance, and the sins on which it is exercised, 
let us try this again by comparison with other instances 
of revenge— e.^., if a man deemed himself deeply 
injured, his exaction of vengeance for it would be 
heavier than if only a trivial fault had been committed 
against him — he would not resent an act of rudeness 
or of thoughtlessness, as he would a deep insult on his 
honor, or the ruin of his property, or an attempt upon 
his life. Or, to ascend to a far higher instance, we 
have reason to know, that though God is displeased 
with all sin, He is not displeased with all, in the same 
measure. The inward anguish of our own conscience 
after any very heinous transgression, contrasted with 
the lesser pain at a small offence, is surely Sis witness 
within us that tbere are different gradations of guilt ; 
and in all human laws it is of the essence of justice 
Uiat the puni^meat of a criminal be apportioned to 
h«<!rimej nay, in God's own revealed law, we read 
in the v. of Leviticus, that the trespass offering was to 
be in a certain proportion to the fault, according to 
the estimate of the priest ; i,e,, the trespasser was to 
give a fifth part over and above the precise damage 
which he had done. Or to come to the Gospel^ when 
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John the Baptist preached repentance, and charged 
his hearers to bring forth fruits meet for repentance^ 
and different classes of penitents besought counsd 
from him, saying, "What shall we do?" though 
the great principle on which they were to act was the 
same in all, yet the details were not the same ; whether 
they were soldiers, or publicans, or ordinary people, 
he had a distinct answer for each, adapted to their 
particular case. 

Again, in the very instance connected with the text, 
the punishment inflicted upon the incestuous person 
was more severe, than that of the other members of 
the Corinthian Church, in proof that the sin was 
greater. They were rebuked— Ac was ezcommuni« 
cated. Once more, we are taught in our own Prayer 
Book, (in the Commination Service,) that in the 
Primitive Church, there was a godly discipline, that at 
the beginning of Lent, such persons as stood convicted 
of notoriotts sin, were put to open penance and 
punished in this world, that their souls might be saved 
in the day of the LoiiD, and that others admonished 
by their example, might be the more afraid to offend. 
Notorious sin demanded more signal chastisement 
than ordinary faults. In a similar way, in our Litany 
we pray first, for deliverance from all deadly sin, and 
afterwards for forgiveness also of negligences and 
ignorances. Let us apply then to ourselves this 
admitted principle in all laws human and divincj viz , 
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that there are different degrees of gailt attached to 
different offences ; and then, let the heinousness of the 
sins with which our consciences charge us, produce in 
us a corresponding pungency of godly sorrow and depth 
of self-abasement, with a proportionable earnestness in 
the exercise of penitential and remedial discipline. 

Not as though we could give thereby any adequate 
satisfaction to the outraged justice of God, or ourselves 
discharge the debt of guilt, which by the commission 
of sin, we have incurred. Oh no ! the infinite incom- 
parable dignity of Him, Who, in our sins is wronged, 
and the shameful contempt against Him which they 
involve, are far beyond the reach of any worth of 
which our fruits of repentance are capable. There is 
no such thing as merit, except in Christ alone i His 
merits indeed are infinite ; but still God's Word can- 
not be altered — " We are to bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance ;" Le.f as the Greek word literally 
means worthy of repentance — as worthy as the in- 
firmities of our nature will allow — such as shall give 
token of the reality and vitality of our repentance. 

Only let us beware of the notion, that repentance is 
so easy a matter as to require no counsel ; so light a 
matter as to require no self-revenge; so certain a 
matter as to require no cultivation, in order to bring 
forth its proper fruit. 

Further, let us remember that the exercise of our 
self-revenge, or self-chastisemenl, or penitential dis- 
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cipline, or whatever we may choose to call it, should 
be so wisely adapted to our previous faults, as to have 
a remedial and counteracting efficacy in it. It should 
not only cost us some real self-denial — the impositioB 
of some practical* cross, but it should be also the 
crucifixion of the very lusts or evil affections which we 
have to bewail. The axe should be laid to the root of 
the corrupt tree, and should strike such blows as are 
best calculated; under God's blessing, to cut o£P each 
root of bitterness, i.e., each cause of offence. Nay, 
more, we should have the courage to deny ourselves 
in the use of some things even innocent, that we may 
prove the determination of our own will to repent of 
the guilty abuse of those very things perhaps on former 
occasions. Time will not allow me to specify par- 
ticulars ; neither is it needful. I can only lay down 
for you the general principle of action, of which the 
details must be filled up by each, according to the 
peculiar circumstances of his own case. But to 
encourage you in every effort of self-humiliation and 
correction, I would remind you, that if we be in good 
earnest with ourselves, God will surely accept us for 
His dear Son's sake, according to what each man 
hath, and will lead us on to higher attainments of 
improvement. Our love to Him, for the great love 
wherewith He hath loved us, should be our constrain^ 
ing motive. Love is the best casuist-- it makes things 
easy which might otherwise seem hard. It makes ub 
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do a$ much, not as Utile as we can, '^ She hath done 
what she could" said our loving Lord of Mary 
Magdalene s offering of spikenard. ^' She hath given 
what she luid^^ was His high encomium on the oblation 
of the widow's mite. Let us imitate their profhseness, 
bj at all times giving unto God our best and utmost : 
but take heed, dear brethren, how you ever^ even 
unconsciously, pervert this last term of the widow's 
mite, as is sometimes done to excuse the smallness of 
a donation, when it ought in reality only to express 
the very opposite extreme, because that widow in 
giving her mite, gave up to God h&r aU, even ** all 
the living which she had '/' therefore we cannot with- 
out something akin to profaneness and spurious 
humility, dignify the poverty of our wealth, by the 
wealth of her poverty. 

But enough : let us do our utmost to serve God 
better than we have done. Let us dare to look our 
sins in the face, with a view to their eradication ; and 
that we may not think lightly of them, let us measure 
them by the Passion and Cross of our dear Lord, on 
Whose atoning sufferings our thoughts at this solemn 
season should be centered. His pains of body and 
soul, so varied and unspeakable, were doubtless 
apportioned to expiate our varied offences — the shame 
and humiliation to pay for our pride — the pains to 
counterbalance our guilty pleasures — the crown of 
thorns to make more superficial wounds for our lesser 
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sins — the ficonrge to go deeper for deeper transgres- 
sions — the nails and the spear to go deeper still, so as 
to compensate eyen for ^hat was deadly. Yes, 
brethren, let us meditate much end deeply on the 
sacred Passion of our Lord ; for in It we shall see 
the most notable instance of Qifd^s revenge^ combined 
with the infinity of His redeeming love. In It we 
shall see the sternness of His truth and the tenderness 
of His mercy meeting together. In It, the righteous- 
ness of His outraged law, and the jieace of His blessed 
gospel kissing each other. On the cross we shall see 
the Son of God enduring the vengeance of His 
Heavenly Father s wrath, yet pleading for us with 
His outstretched pierced hands, and saying with His 
dying breath — " Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do ! " — as true of us when we crucify 
Him afresh by sin, as it was of those who nailed Him 
to the actual cross, and if like some more faithful 
followers we stand beneath that cross, and look in 
penitent sorrow on *' Him Whom we indeed have 
pierced;'' that fountain for sin and for uncleanness 
which was opened in His heart, shall shed its crimson 
tide upon us with all its sacramental efficacy — so that 
'^ though our sins be as scarlet, they shall make them 
white as snow " — yea, shall *' purge our conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God.' 
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